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represent your business? 


The Globe-Democrat, St. Louis’ only THESE CHARTS 
morning newspaper, is the largest daily Show the volume of 
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lines, without the peaks and valleys, turn 
naturally to this paper, whose own business 
is growing steadily. 
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Timeliness 


The Chicago Daily News is 
published in five distinct 
edition groups—representing 
from ten to twelve revisions 
in editorial content— 


NOON and AFTERNOON 
EDITIONS: Early markets; 
early cables; story of the 
morning; review of the pre- 
ceding day. 


HOME EDITIONS: Noona 
aie : eta : markets; complete cables ; 
De wet : jae SSeS : | complete want-ads; later news. 


go MN we En SS | RED STREAK EDITIONS: 
eer — Later news and the complete 
era! stock, bonds, exchange, curb and pit quotations and story of 

si oe | the financial day. 
BLUE STREAK EDITIONS: Complete markets, latest news; 
box scores, race charts, play-by-play accounts of all sports in 


season. 
There is no better indication of By means of these editions The Daily News is able to present 
the value of a newspaper as an tly ch ° - f th ld of th 
advertising medium than the a constan y c anging picture or the wor. or te moment— 
newspaper itself. For in the the news of the day the day it happens. 
character of its pages, in the 
worth and variety of its de- ie ° : 
partments, may be seen the Every edition is thoroughly departmentalized, indexed on page 
h t f i H H i 
= the readers it one, intelligently and accurately edited. 
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In April, 1929, the 
World-Herald 
printed 


66% 


of all the paid 
advertising in 


Omaha 


That’s 
the TOP 
—_to date! 


In previous months this year, 
of all total paid advertising 
appearing in the two Omaha 
papers, the World-Herald 


64:% 


In January 


63% 


In February 


65% 


In March 


OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


April Total Net Paid 
132,666 Daily 
134,347 Sunday 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
National Representatives 
New York Cuicaco Detroit 
San Francisco’ Los ANGELES 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Once each month there will appear in 
this column brief descriptions of important 
research studies which have been com- 
pleted or on which progress has been made 
during the previous month. 

In the first few issues we cannot ex- 
pect to cover or even list all the important 
studies that are completed during that 
month. But it is hoped that as the column 
goes on those who would like to keep the 
sales and advertising world informed will 
send in advance notes on forthcoming sur- 
veys, as well as copies of any sound data 
on distribution problems—for listing—and 
for possible review. 

Most of the material for this first column 
has been taken from Commerce Reports ;— 
the United States Daily, Washington, 
D. C.; the Journal of Commerce, New 
York; and from Women’s Wear and Re- 
tailing, New York. For subsequent month- 
ly columns, the list of papers and sources 
scanned will be increased until our listing 
of current material will be as complete as 
it is humanly possible to make it. 


Domestic Commerce, April 1 


Cleveland Industrial Purchases Census, 
Metal and Metal Products, Transportation 
Equipment, Lumber and Allied Products, 
Chemicals and Allied Products, Iron and 
Steel, excluding Machinery. 

1928 Radio Sales Analyzed—Department 
of Commerce, Electrical Division. 

Outdoor Advertising—the Modern Mar- 
keting Force. Outdoor Advertising Assn., 
165 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 

Production Control of Research Projects. 
American Management Assn., 20 Vesey St., 
New York. 

Operating Expenses of 288 Building 
Material Dealers. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Harvard University. 

Operating Results of 22 Indiana Whole- 
sale Grocers, 1927. Bureau of Business 
Research, Indiana University. 


Domestic Commerce, April 8 


1928 Automobile and Tire Advertising 
in Farm Papers. Pierce’s Farm Weekly, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Dry Goods Study in Gulf Southwest 
Area. Domestic Commerce Division, Dept. 
of Commerce. 

Convention Dates of National Trade 
Associations (29 pp.). Chamber of Com- 
merce of U. S., Washington, D. C. 

A Nation on Wheels (36 pp.). A story 
of the retail store activities of two mai! 
order houses. The McCall Co., 236 W. 
37th St., New York. 

Guide by Counties to Retail Outlets of 
the United States (124 pp.). American 
Home Magazine Publishers, Inc., 510 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Domestic Commerce, April 15 


Preliminary Production Figures, 1927, 
Census of Manufactures. Canning and 
preserving, fruits and vegetables, pickles, 
jellies, preserves and sauces; cigars and 
cigarettes; electrical machinery apparatus 


and supplies; embroidery; knitted outer. 
wear ; marble, granite, slate, etc.; butter 
substitutes; plumbers’ supplies; tobacco and 


snuff; wood distillation and charcoal 
manufacture; wooden boxes, cases and 
crates. Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton. D: GC. 


Transcontinental and intercoastal Trade 
of the Pacific Southwest in 1926. (25 
cents.) Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Retail Conditions in 451 Grocery Stores, 
Domestic Commerce Division, Dept. of 
Commerce. 

New and Old Uses for Cotton (awn- 
ings, boots and shoes, tires). Textile 
Division, Dept. of Commerce. 

Total Value of Manufactured Products, 
1927, Comparative Summary by States, 
Ohio State University, Research Bureau, 

Work Clothing Manufactured in 1927 
(Biennial Census of Manufactures). Bu- 
reau of Census, Washington, D. C. 

Woman's Influence in 418 Drug Stores’ 
Sales. Crowell Publishing Company, Re- 
search Dept., 250 Park Ave., New York. 

Farm Facts and Figures for Indiana (62 
pp.). Indiana Farmers’ Guide, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 

Directory of St. 


Louis Manufacturers 


(160 pp.). Industrial Club of St. Louis, 
511 Locust St. 
Trend of Drapery-Upholstery Dept. 


Sales in Silk, Rayon and Cotton (15 pp.). 
Nat. Retail Dry Goods Assn., 225 W. 34th 
St., New York. 


Domestic Commerce, April 22 


Electric Current Output for 1927—Total 
output of electric current reported by elec- 
tric light and power plants for 1927, Bu- 
reau of Census, Washington, D. C. 

Market Data Handbook of New England 
($1.75). Part 3 of The Commercial Sur- 
vey of New England. Supt. of Documents, 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Part 1, “The Industrial Structure of New 
England,” and Part 2, “The Commercial 
Structure of New England.” are still in 
preparation. 

Houston, Texas, as a Location for a Tex- 
tile Operation. Advantages of Houston 
in respect to transportation, power and 
fuel; raw materials, labor and distribution 
possibilities. Statistics of cotton produc- 
tion and consumption are included. _ 

Scientific Approach to Forecastings in 
the Valve and Fittings Industry. American 
Management Ass’n, 20 Vesey St., New 
York. 

The Cosmopolitan Market—a merchandis- 
ing atlas of the United States. An atlas 
of marketing maps for every state, together 
with certain statistical data arranged by 
trading areas. International Magazine €o:, 
Inc., 57th St. and Eighth Ave., New York. 
(220 pp.) 


Domestic Commerce, April 29 


The New Uses Section (Cotton) of = 
Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign an 
(Continued on page 321) 
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baa Aeolian Co. 


Allied Piano Mfrs. Inc.* 
Frederick P. Altschul* 
Atwater Kent* 
Balkite* 

Ludwig Baumann 
Birns Music Shop* 

Brooklyn Radio Service Corp.* 
Cantor Cabinet Co.* 
Chambers Music Co.* 

City Radio Stores 

Colonial* 

Colonial Radio Sales Co., Inc.* 
Cowperthwait* 

Crosley* 

Cunningham* 


* 


Davega 

De Forest 

Electra Radio Service* 
Eveready Batteries 
Fada 

Fanmill Radio* 
Federal 

Finkenberg's* 
Freed-Eisemann 
French Batteries* 
Freshman 

Gilvan Music Shop* 
Graybar 

Harvey's Radio Shop* 
Hecht Bros.* 


Jensen Dynamic Speaker* 
Kent Radio Stores 
Kolster 


Landay Bros.* 
* 


Sol Lazarus 
Lyric 
Majestic* 
Michael's Inc.* 

Modell's 

N. Y. Band Instrument Co.* 
Oscar's Radio Shop 
Perfection Radio Corp. 
Philco* 

R. B. Specialty Co? 
R.C.A* 

Raffer's Radio Service* 
Redifone 

Rix* 

Rudolph Roemer* 

Rollo Radio Co.* 

Sachs Quality Furniture [nc.* 
John A. Schwarz* 

Spear's* 

Steinite 

Sterling* 

Stewart's 

Stewart-Warner Speaker* 
Udko* 

Vim* 

Walthal’s* 

Wurlitzer* 

Yorkville Radio Co. 


*Indicates radio advertisers who spent more money in The 
News during 1928 than in any other New York newspaper. 


First in Set Advertising in New York, The News in 1928 carried 
770,062 lines of radio advertising, all display. Every day, two thirds 
of New York City families read The News. Radio advertisers—reflect! 
The News, New York's Picture Newspaper, 25 Park Place, New 


York; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 


Kohl Building, San Francisco. 
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Another Cooking School Success 


in Birmingham 


Again this year the women of Birmingham and North 
Alabama flocked to the Birmingham News and Age-Herald 
Cooking and Home-Making School. During the four 
sessions, it is estimated, that there were 26,000 women in 
attendance—and some men, too. 


These women . . . andthousands more .. . 
who are the readers of The Birmingham News and Age- 
Herald are potential purchasers of your products. They 
respond readily and generously to advertising. You may 
quickly and effectively give them your sales message— 
twice a day—through The Birmingham News and Age- 
Herald . . . Their Newspapers, 
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One of 
the Biz 
Markets 


The BOOTH 
NEWSPAPER AREA 


OF AMERICAS 15 LEADING 


—, 


—1,350,000 Population 

—2 cities over 100,000 population 

—8 cities over 25,000 population 

—121 cities of 1,000 or more popula- 
tion 

—7,583 Grocery outlets 

—694 Drug Stores 

—280,494 Daily Average Circulation 


Here is a market with all the 
metropolitan qualifications, but 
without the usual complexities. It 
is a market that is responsive, pros- 
perous and easy to cultivate because 
of the complete coverage of these 
Booth Newspapers. 


hema Times” : 


SPE 


eae Chronicle 


I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 
50 East 42nd St. 180 N, Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


Booth Newspapers, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, 
or any newspaper listed 


Bottled Breakfast 


Fresh fruit for breakfast, in bottled 
form, is becoming more popular. The 
Welch Grape Juice Company has 
started a national sales campaign (the 
largest, probably, the company has 
ever undertaken) to tell about the 
purity, nourishment and mildly laxa- 
tive properties of their product and 
to emphasize it not only as a “‘delight- 
ful variation from the old routine,” 
but as a time-saver. A pint serves 
five—and more than five if diluted 
with water. 

The company suggests to retailers a 
display of Welch’s in the center of 
an upturned fruit crate, between 
oranges and grape fruit. 


The Ice Man Carries on 


In spite of the scientific promotion 
of the mechanical refrigerator com- 
panies, the iceman still goes his 
hearty, clanking way. Not only does 
he go, says the National Association of 
Ice Industries, but he is working ef- 
fectively to meet the competition. , 
Sixty per cent of ice companies re- 
porting to the association made in- 
creases—from 2 to 100 per cent—in 
business last year. Sixty-eight per 
cent of them advertise in newspapers ; 
32 per cent all the year round. Sixty- 
six per cent are now selling iceboxes, 
and seventy-four cooperate actively in 
this business with furniture and hard- 
ware dealers. 


Prolific Cows 


The Carnation Milk Company has 
found that it pays to keep their pro- 
duction force contented. While the 
more temperamental cow is lucky to 
produce eight quarts of milk a day, 
and less than a pound of butter, Car- 
nation’s pure-bred Holsteins (whose 
dairymen for twenty-five years have 
been carefully educated by the com- 
pany) do forty quarts and three 
pounds. 


Old Gold’s Sweet Tooth 


The candy people were pleased with 
Old Gold’s slogan, ‘‘Eat a Chocolate, 
Light an Old Gold, and _ Enjoy 
Both” (obvious, though it was) and 
distributed 5,000,000 copies of their 
advertisements. 


Old Gold’s sudden liking for candy 


coincided rather closely with Lucky 


Ee 


Strike’s decision to advise people 
against it. 


“Radio for Every Child” 


The Hotels Statler idea of a radio in 
every room has been adopted and ex- 
panded by other institutions. A num- 
ber of large hospitals have made it 
available, both for private rooms and 
wards, as well as for nurses and in- 
ternes on their sometimes hectic 
twelve-hour shifts. While you are 
waiting for the doctor to come and 
take out your stitches, you may listen 
to one of two programs. Head phones 
and sometimes loud speakers are avail- 
able. 

The other day the Radio Corporation 
of America made the first demonstra- 
tion of a new system of ‘“‘centralized 
radio” for schools in the New Utrecht 
High School in Brooklyn. The audi- 
torium was wired with a single chan- 
nel control panel, hooked up to a mas- 
ter receiver and an arrangement of ten 
dynamic loud-speakers located in the 
wall organ recesses. Additional loud 
speakers were installed in the princi- 
pal’s office and in various classrooms 
without any mechanical changes in the 
centralized radio system. 

The system will be used to receive 
educational and other programs now 
on the air—specifically the Walter 
Damrosch musical broadcasts. 
Meanwhile, various radio manufac- 
turers are getting ready to sell the 
child market. “A Radio for Every 
Child,” say faa And the Atwater 
Kent Manufacturing Company will 
also urge “More Than One Radio to 
a Home.” 


Commute by Air 


If you plan to go from New York to 
Boston very often, and want to have 
a good view of sound and shore en 
route, you might buy a fifty-trip com- 
mutation ticket over the Colonial 
Airlines. Many people have ‘“‘com- 
muted” off and on (between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Detroit 
and Cleveland and other cities) for 
some time, but the Colonial company 
thinks this is the first time they have 
paid for fifty rides at once. 

There is another aviation angle which 
deserves to “make” this column. 
That is the development, sponsored by 
Whittlesley Avian and others, of Avia- 
tion Country Clubs. 

—-LAWRENCE M. HUGHES. 
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OR a true measure of a magazine’s ability to 

make sales for you, ask the man whose only 
gauge is his cash registers—the dealer who sells 
your product. 


Lately the Red Owl chain, operating 171 grocery 
stores in the middle northwest, staged a special week 
featuring products advertised in and guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping. 212 newspapers and 285,000 
circulars were used to advertise it to their customers. 


This was the third time that the Red Owl Stores 


[% Retail Chain 


used 212. newspapers 
to advertise 


Goop HousEKEEPING 


promoted their sales by featuring Good Housekeep- 
ing. Each tie-up was made entirely at their own 
initiative and expense. Good Housekeeping fur- 
nished only the poster shown in the photograph here. 


You do not find retailers going to such lengths to 
tie up with a magazine except for profit, and good 
profit at that. Since the first of this year, 4087 
department stores, grocers, electrical dealers, furni- 
ture stores and others have requested Good House- 
keeping window posters to make similar tie-ups. 


Dealers agree with most advertisers in women’s 
magazines—that Good Housekeeping makes sales. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


CHICAGO 


BosTon 


Everywoman . Magazine 


NEw YORK 


DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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What will yours be for 1929? 


Hearst Building 


SALES CHART (ty 


NE third of 1929 is already behind us! 
Fiercer and fiercer becomes the battle 
for increased sales, bigger and still bigger 
returns, greater net profits. The generals of 
business pore over sales charts. Again and 
again that same all-important question: 
“Are the figures keeping pace with our fore- 
cast of business for 1929?” 

With competition keener than 
ever before, with more intensive 
selling effort on every side, again 
must advertising carry the brunt 
of the attack. 

And here in the front line, in 
the great New York Market where 
the battle may be won or lost, you 
need the most powerful sales 


NEW YORK 


producing weapon available. To conquer 
this richest of all markets you require a “Big 
Bertha”—one BIG DOMINANT evening 
newspaper which will do the job at a single 
blow ... and at a single cost. 

And you have that newspaper . . . in the 
New York Evening Journal. For more people 
buy it, more people read it, more people 
believe in it than any other New 
York evening newspaper. It 
reaches the greatest number of 
worthwhile families in New York 
City and its wealthy suburbs. 

This one dominant evening 
newspaper is BIG enough and 
powerful enough to carry your 
sales quota over the top! 


EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: 


General Motors Building 


NEW YORK: 
9 East 40th St. 


ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 


Temple Building 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Cooperation as a Substitute 
for Mergers 


1. Cross-Licensing as a Preventative 
of Monopoly * 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


which was recently published in 

SALES MANAGEMENT, the numer- 

ous benefits that are derived from 
mergers were detailed. At the same 
time I tried to point out that con- 
solidations are not a cure-all for the 
ills of business. All mergers do not 
accomplish the wonders that their 
promoters prophesy for them. Many 
of these combines are only moderately 
successful. A good proportion of 
them are rank failures. 

The Irving Trust Company, itself 
the result of a series of bank mergers 
that has been taking place for several 
years, is responsible for the statement 
that of the thirty-five large mergers 
effected in the United States prior to 
1903 in only thirteen cases did the 
average earnings of the following ten 
years exceed the previous combined 
earnings of the individual units. In 
other words, about 37 per cent of 
these earlier mergers justified the 
hopes that were held out for them. 

There are no reliable figures avail- 
able as to the outcome of the mergers 
organized between 1903 and 1912, 
but it is generally believed that no 
more than a third of them have been 
successful. And, of course, as to the 


Stinieetiinae 


*The first of a group of three articles b 
Mr. Murphy. — . 


I: the “Outline of Mergers’’ series, 


consolidations that have been brought 
about since the war we will have to 
wait for several years before we will 
be able to appraise their achievements. 
Even the most sanguine promoter, 
however, would be satisfied if one out 
of three of these recent mergers ful- 
filled their expectations. 

These figures would indicate that 
the chances that a consolidation will 
fail are greater than that it will suc- 
ceed. Because of this uncertainty, 
most business executives are loath to 
participate in a merger, even though 
they appreciate that joining a combine 
might bring their concerns many ad- 
vantages. 

Increasingly business men are won- 
dering if they cannot enjoy some of 
the benefits of mergers without having 
to destroy the independence or the 
separate identities of their organiza- 
tions. Numerous companies are find- 
ing the materialization of this desire 
in cooperation. Companies in many 
of our principal industries are getting 
together with the aim of achieving 
through association the same objec- 
tives that other concerns are at- 
tempting to accomplish through 
consolidation. 

This cooperative movement is tend- 
ing in several different directions, but 
principally as follows: (1) Coopera- 
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Alfred Reeves, general man- 

ager of the National Automo- 

bile Chamber of Commerce. 

For fifteen years the automo- 

bile industry has been inter- 

changing patents through the 
chamber. 


tion for the interchange of patents; 
(2) Cooperative buying; (3) Co- 
operative selling; (4) Cooperative re- 
search. 

It is the first of these efforts that 
will be considered in this article. 
Mergers are often organized with the 
idea of bringing under a single control 
all of the outstanding patents or 
processes that may be used in an in- 
dustry. A patent is the most effective 
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U. & U. 
Orville Wright, the “daddy” 
of the airplane industry. 


Wright and other basic plane 
patents are being cross- 
licensed through the Manu- 
facturers’ Aircraft Association. 


instrumentality for the achievement of 
monopoly that has ever been con- 
ceived. A patent lodges with its 
owner the exclusive right to manufac- 
ture the product covered by the grant. 
Of course, giving a temporary monop- 
oly-to the inventor of a device is the 
object of our patent laws. It is con- 
ceded that the inventor of any useful 
article should be given the right to 
get his business well established before 
the child of his brain is turned over 
to competitors. 

The wisdom of such laws is proven 
by the fact that those countries that 
have made the greatest industrial 
progress are those countries that have 
the best patent protection. We admit 
that there are other important factors 
that contribute to the commercial 
supremacy of nations. On the other 
hand, these other factors appear to 
avail little if the country’s patent laws 
are lax or inadequate. It is only in 
comparatively recent years that Hol- 
land, for example, began to extend 
suitable protection to inventors. As a 
result, up to that time Holland’s in- 
dustries were largely agricultural. 

The period over which a patent 
runs varies in the different nations. 
It is seventeen years in the United 
States. Originally it was for fourteen 
years. This number was arrived at 
in an odd but nevertheless logical 
way. When Congress asked inventors 
how much time they would require 
to launch and to build up their new 
business, the inventors replied that 
they could not accomplish anything 


for seven years, as it would take them 
that time to train their workmen. The 
apprentice system was then in vogue. 
An apprentice was ordinarily in train- 
ing for seven years. 

Congress said, “All right, we'll 
give you seven years to train your men 
and another seven years to entrench 
your business. Patent grants will thus 
run for fourteen years.” Later when 
an agitation arose for the right to have 
patents renewed for an additional 
period, Congress compromised by 
making the original grant for seven- 
teen years, in lieu of the right for a 
renewal. 

In recent years, however, it is be- 
lieved that patents do not extend to 
manufacturers the protection and the 
privilege that they did formerly. 
Today almost as soon as an inventor 
gets a patent on a phonograph, a 
radio, an airplane or a_ chemical 
process, some other inventor tackles 
the same idea on a radically different 
principle, and usually succeeds in get- 
ting a patent on his idea. If he cannot 
beat the original fundamental patent, 
he can make improvements on it and 
thus lay the way for infringement 
suits, which may trail through the 
courts for years. In the meantime, 
the first inventor may have lost much 
of the value of his priority in the field. 


Create Competition 


That explains why many new 
patented products that are brought out, 
almost immediately create a_ hotly 
competitive industry—long before the 
seventeen years have elapsed. Rayon, 
lacquer, radio and the airplane are 
a few illustrations out of many that 
could be mentioned. 

Since competition is almost certain 
to arise despite patent protection, 
manufacturers in several lines have 
decided that they might as well license 
their patents to competitors, and thus 
put themselves in a position to collect 
royalties from the industry. In this 
way infringements are usually pre: 
vented or at least are greatly mini- 
mized. The industry is left free to 
develop its markets, rather than waste 
its energy in patent litigation, as 
is too often the case in fields where 
patent licensing cooperation does not 
exist. 

In several instances the holders of 
patents do not actually engage in the 
manufacture of the patented article. In- 
stead they license others to make the 
product or to use the process. That is 
the way the patent to a paint and 
varnish remover formula was handled. 
The owners of the patent licensed 
paints and varnish manufacturers to 
add this remover to their line. Each 
manufacturer made his own remover, 


using the patented formula. Any 
number of patents are marketed in 
this manner. 

In some cases the holder of a paten: 
licenses others to use his idea, and, 
while he does not himself engage in 
the production of the article, he sup- 
plies an engineering service and in 
some instances a merchandising serv- 
ice, to his licensees. That, essentially, 
is the way the chromium process is 
sold. 

In the vast majority of cases, 
though, the holder of the patent is 
both a manufacturer and a licensor, 
He makes the article covered by his 
patent and also licenses certain of his 
competitors to use his patent. Thus 
the Corning Glass Works licenses 
some of its competitors to manufac- 
ture certain of its chemical glassware. 
The A. M. Byers Company owns the 
Aston process for making wrought 
iron. As this is written Byers is 
planning to license its method of me- 
chanically puddling iron to others. 
The American Rolling Mill Company 
has patented a process for rolling 
sheets mechanically. This process ts 
licensed to the Weirton Steel Com- 
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Samuel Stewart Bradley, gen- 
eral manager of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce. 
All of the principal airplane 
patents are being pooled in an 
affiliated body—the Manufac- 

turers’ Aircraft Association. 


pany, the Wheeling Steel Company, 
the United States Steel Corporation 
and to other concerns in the steel 
trade. 
The ‘Illinois Glass Company has 
held a license on certain methods from 
(Continued on page 327) 
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Schrader now sup- 
plies small decal- 
comanias for each 
tire of the motor- 


Schrader Sponsors a 
New Type of Service 
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~ To Get Them Free. Use Coupon ————~ ¢ 


i=sccece. SChrader |: : 
Sewer Tier Valves ~ Tue Gauges | 


and how they can sare i fal 


Saturday Evening Post and the Lit- 
erary Digest, every fourth week, and 
half-pages in leading farm magazines, 
for purely educational propaganda. 
These embody an unusual, simple and 
sales-promotion device 
which has worked beyond expectation. 
Schrader sought a device which 
would bring the economy of proper 
pressure to the motorist’s attention 
every time he looked at a valve on his 
car. A simple one was finally hit 
It is called the Schrader tire- 
pressure disc, and is nothing more 
than a decalcomania transfer sticker, 
oval shaped, an inch long, marked: 
Test Every Friday, 35 Lbs. 


ist’s Car. f M e 
BY BRUCE CROWELL 
| [ one, — acti 
a i > ry * 
: Free To Car Owners 
These New Tire Pressure Dises 
. | 5 
;: | 2 What they ure 
y . 4 45 ‘. motorists evervichere as much as “0 a year 
g Tire gauge manufacturer seeks ex- L4 te P 
: tension of sales through plan for 
educating car owners On proper care sein ipo so toe 
of tires. How national advertising anaes 
‘ ‘ <6 N° 
is used to develop inquiries, and 
how these inquiries are followed up 
effectively is told in this story. 
HEN A. Schrader’s Son, During the 
Inc., manufacturers’ of first month 
pneumatic valves, decided of advertising, Se 
to go after the smaller car owners he 
business of supplying tire gauges, new — sent in 10,- aphnettin 
valves and valve caps to the motorist, 000 coupons a 
the company was confronted with two asking for 
sales problems. Schrader’s 
One was to teach the dealer that tire pressure 
the total on such small sums as $1.50 service. 
for a tire gauge and twenty-five cents 
each for boxes of five new caps and : 
valve insides amounted to a neat sum. a lesser degree, shorten the life of a 
The second, and more important, tite, these advertisements show. Tests 
6 U. was to educate the motorist himself conducted by tire manufacturers show 
., to the need for these small items. that balloon tires running only five 
a How the company has succeeded pounds under the correct pressure lose 
‘ may be surmised from the results on 25 to 30 per cent of normal mileage inexpensive 
we its advertising campaign to the motor- life and cost the motorist an additional 
- Ist, which opened in March. The $30 a year. With a $2.00 investment, 
vi first month brought 10,000 responses consisting of gauge, five valve insides 
to coupons included in the advertise- | and five caps, the motorist can avert 
ments, and the total of coupons re- much of this loss. 
. ceived now approximates 25,000. Obviously, few motorists are so 
pom This educational advertising stresses equipped, and the Schrader company, —_ upon. 
yer the fact that proper attention to tire which already supplies 85 per cent of 
oui Pressure and forestalling slow leaks the valves for new tubes, has set about 
b y teplacing worn valve insides and to supply the motorist. 
Bs lost valve caps lengthens tire life and To create demand for more valve 
r 


saves the motorist’s money. 
Underinflation and overinflation, to 


parts and gauges, Schrader is now 
using full-page advertisements in the 
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“Somehow, I never knew 
one of these salesmen to 
catch cold sleeping in a 
cold room and getting up 
in the morning and 
breaking the ice in the 
pitcher before perform- 
ing his ablutions.” 


Those “Good Old Days” 


BY SAUNDERS NORVELL 
President, The Remington Arms Company, New York City. 


in Selling 


HEN an old-timer talks to 

a young salesman about 

selling, this young fellow 

almost always comes back 
with something like this: ‘Well, of 
course, it was easier to sell goods in 
your day. You did not have all the 
troubles and competition we have 
now. It must have been a snap to 
sell goods in those early days,” etc. 
etc. etc. 

As people grow older, they are 
rather prone to talk about the good 
old times. I have never been in this 
class. Personally, (while I may not 
be old, I must at least plead guilty to 
being somewhat autumnal) I am of 
the conviction that these present days 
are far better than the days I have 
known of long ago. 

I suspect some of the old-timers 
talk about the good old days because 
they remember those days with the 
eyes of youth, when all the world was 
a garden of romance, and on every 
side there were beautiful maidens to 
be rescued from dragons, and lovely 
castles that the young, brave and cour- 


ageous could capture and call their 
own. 

Recently at Kansas City, I made an 
address before a large number of re- 
tail hardware and implement dealers, 
many of whom were customers of 
mine when I first started out to earn 
my spurs as a salesman in the good 
state of Kansas. I had a prepared 
address. It was on the subject of dis- 
tribution, but when I met these old 
friends I discarded my formal address 
and I talked to them about the good 
old times. 

A previous speaker had just com- 
mented upon the present high cost of 
living and of doing business. I took 
this as my text. I admitted that when 
I went to housekeeping in Salina, 
Kansas, fresh eggs were 25 cents for 
two dozen, and a good fat chicken 
could also be bought at the same price. 
A Swede servant girl worked hard, 
doing the washing and all of the 
housework, for $12.00 a month. All 
this was lovely. “But,” I added, 
“at that time my personal salary was 
$75.00 per month.” 
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Here we get back again to Einstein's 
theory of relativity. Nothing in this 
world can be considered by itself. In 
order to get an approximately fair 
view of any situation, you must con- 
sider all the circumstances in the case. 
By the way, do you happen to know 
that the word “circumstance” is from 
the same root as the Latin word “cir- 
cus,’ which means a circle, and, in 
this word, it means all the surrounding 
or encircling conditions? Allow me to 
say, in passing, that nothing is more 
delightful than the study of the deti- 
vation and meaning of words. The 
next time I retire, I think I shall de- 
vote my life to this one study. Noth- 
ing could be more pleasant, lead to 
more thrilling discoveries, or give one 
wider information. 

Here again I am reminded of one of 
Mark Twain’s sayings. In one of his 
books he remarked, “In this book I 
give you a great deal of information, 
in fact, I ooze information, just 4s 
the celebrated otter of roses oozes out 
from the otter.” 

When I traveled in Kansas, the 
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average country hotel charged $2 a 
day, American plan. In some of the 
larger cities, such as Topeka, there was 
the exorbitant rate of $3, American 
plan. In those days, it was a common 
thing for the hotel clerk to say in a 
matter of fact way, “I suppose you 
will not object to doubling up with 
another guest tonight?” That meant 
that two slept in a bed. 

If you have read “The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” you will find 
when, as a lawyer, he made his circuit 
on horseback from one point to an- 
other, it was a common thing for the 
distinguished legal lights of that day 
not only to sleep two, but frequently 
four in a bed. 


Silk Pajamas Unknown 


Retiring in those early days was not 
the long drawn out and complicated 
matter it is today. The salesman of 
that day did not open his toilet case, 
take out his tooth brush, his tooth 
paste and brush his teeth, as recom- 
mended by all dental advertisements. 
The lovely silk striped pajamas some 
of our “Knights of the Grip’ sport 
today were then unknown. I do not 
think they even sported any night 
shirts in the nights of Abraham Lin- 
coln. When traveling, to remove 
one’s boots, trousers, coat and vest, 
collar and tie was sufficient for the 
night. 

Now salesmen tell us it is absolutely 
necessary to have a room with bath. 
It would be a mean house which 
would instruct salesmen to occupy 
rooms without baths, I am afraid 
such a house could not maintain their 
traveling force. 

Then I remember in those good old 
days when the thermometer hovered 
somewhere between 10 and 20 de- 
gtees below zero, we took long drives 
off the railroad in an open buggy. 
How well I remember, after one of 
these trips of fifty miles, landing in 
Haynes City, Kansas, and being re- 
moved from the buggy as stiff as a 
dried mackerel. They took me into 
the little room off the livery stable, 
stripped me and rubbed me down 
with horse brushes until circulation 
was restored. Then I was given sev- 
eral rather large drinks of whiskey 
and put to bed at the hotel. I awak- 
ened the next morning feeling as fit 
as a fiddle without even the sign of 
a sneeze. 

Compare such conditions with the 
traveling salesman of today covering 
the territory in the winter time in his 
Closed sedan automobile with foot 
warmers and lap robes. Would these 
salesmen go back to the good old 
times? I guess not! With an auto- 
mobile, a salesman is just as independ- 


ent as an Arab on his racing camel 
on the Sahara. You can come and go 
as you please. When you have fin- 
ished with a customer, you can depart. 
How was it in the old days when there 
was only one train a day, and in order 
to work two towns with this one train 
system, a salesman had to double back 
and forth? 

Nowadays, with an automobile, a 
salesman can eat his breakfast in peace 
and take his departure at a sensible 
hour. In those good old days, when 
trains came at all hours between 1:00 
and 6:00 A. M., you had to be on 
hand to take the train, and you could 
finish your nap as you traveled. It 
was common in those good old days 
for a salesman to spend his night in 
two beds and sometimes three. 

How well I remember in Salina, 
Kansas, when on Monday morning | 
would arise in the dead of winter at 
the witching hour of 4:00 A. M., and 
take a train on the “U. P.” for the 
West. We arrived in some hotel at 


six o'clock, before the dining-room 


other occupation. Those who remained 
were strong and healthy. Somehow, I 
never knew one of these salesmen to 
catch cold sleeping in a cold room and 
getting up in the morning and break- 
ing the ice in the pitcher before per- 
forming his ablutions. I am inclined 
to believe our present system of steam 
heating sleeping rooms is not nearly 
as good for the health as the pure 
fresh air we enjoyed in my youth. 

The traveling salesman’s life in the 
old days wasn’t all tough breaks, al- 
though he did have to travel in all 
kinds of weather and make trains at 
all kinds of hours. 

I might write about the character 
of the food in those days. Sometimes 
it was pretty bad, but generally, as I 
remember, in the smaller hotels, it was 
good. And what breakfasts we did 
eat! Stop and think of a breakfast 
like this: two soft-boiled eggs, a nice 
thick juicy steak, plenty of potatoes, 
griddle cakes and syrup, and two or 
three cups of coffee. How did we 
ever manage to digest those Gargan- 


was open. We would sit and nurse 
the Cannon stove until breakfast time, 
and then we would screw up our 
enthusiasm and start out to greet a 
customer in a snappy manner. I 
never heard a salesman of those days 
complain of the life. It was consid- 
ered the regular thing. Not one of 
us knew any better, and if we had 
been told of the luxurious manner in 
which salesmen would travel twenty- 
five years later, it would have seemed 
like an iridescent dream. 

There was one good feature about 
the old system. It meant the survival 
of the fittest. A salesman who could 
not stand the life, or who was too 
fond of comfort, soon sought some 


tuan meals? Still, salesmen in those 
days as a class were thinner than sales- 
men of today. Frequently in hotels 
I study the salesmen of today, and 
most of them appear to be too soft, 
too fat and they look overfed. Never- 
theless, I do not believe. they eat as 
much today as they did in the old 
days. Therefore, the difference must 
be in lack of exercise. Of course, 
when a man drives around in a car, 
carrying his samples, he does not get 
the healthy exercise old-timers did in 
carrying heavy catalog cases and 
grips of samples by hand and foot 
power from one store to another. 
Missing all that fine exercise I think 
is a very bad thing for the salesman 
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of today, although he may not agree 
with me. 

Of course, we hear stories of how 
all the old-time salesmen used to 
drink, and what a hard lot they were. 
Naturally, in those days there was 
considerable drinking among certain 
sets of salesmen. There was also quite 
a little poker playing at some hotels 
in headquarters towns, but I do not 
believe, now that I check up the sales- 


devilish, he could go to the roller- 
skating rink, hire a pair of skates and 
skate around and around all evening. 
Good Lord, when I remember the way 
the women looked in those roller- 
skating days, with their puffed sleeves 
and long skirts, they certainly were no 
temptresses to beguile the innocent 
salesman from the paths of rectitude. 

Do not think the old-time salesman 
was not a gallant. I can remember 
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“What breakfasts we did eat! 


men I knew in those days, that they 
were any worse than the salesmen of 
today. 

Of one thing I am sure, and that 
is the old-time salesman, as I remem- 
ber him, was not nearly as much in- 
terested in the ladies as the salesman 
of today. Women, of course, have 
changed since those days. I think they 
have become far more attractive. 
Whether it is intentional on their part 
or not, at the present time the femi- 
nine lure, by reason of dress and in 
other respects, has been highly de- 
veloped. I am quite sure the mind 
of the salesman in the old days was 
left more at peace by our lady friends 
than at present. 

I do not remember in the hotels I 
visited that dancing was in full blast, 
not only every afternoon but all eve- 
ning. The modern hotel has become 
the center for dancing. It is also the 
headquarters of the modern salesman. 
Ic is therefore not surprising that the 
young modern salesman has become 
more or less tangled up with dancing, 
jazz music and charming young ladies. 
In the good old times a salesman did 
not have these divertisements. 

But, of course, I can well remem- 
ber, if, after a hard day’s work, an 
old-time salesman felt like being real 


. still salesmen in those days were 
thinner than salesmen of today.” 


One evening arriving at Leonora, Kan- 
sas. There was a cowboy dance in 
full swing. There were about forty 
cowboys and about ten girls. The 
modus operandi was for every would- 
be dancer to pay a dollar to the hotel 
clerk and register in a book. Then 
he was given a number. When your 
number was called you could enter the 
dancing room, pick out a young lady 
and proceed to do your worst. 

On this occasion, as it was impos- 
sible to sleep at the hotel on account 
of the noise, I decided to ‘shake a 
foot.” I registered, paid my dollar, 
and, when my number was called, I 
picked out a sweet young thing in a 
dark red, tight-fitting jersey. Those 
were the days when every young lady 
looked as if she had been poured hot 
into a form, and it was de rigueur for 
everything to fit somewhat tight. 
After I had danced with this belle 
of Leonora some four times, without 
dancing with anyone else, as I walked 
out in the hotel office, a cowboy 
nudged me in the side and suggested 
a word or two. We adjourned to 
the darkness beside the hotel. He 
remarked he supposed I was a 
stranger, and he did not wish to be 
discourteous to any stranger who had 
just arrived in town, but he was quite 


sure I would be glad to have the in- 
formation that the girl in the red 
jersey was his girl, and it would not 
be healthy for me to dance with her 
any more. 

As this gentleman was wearin 
leather chaps, had a belt around his 
waist full of cartridges, and as this 
belt further supported a .45 Colt re- 
volver, I decided I had danced enough 
that evening, and I sought the seclu- 
sion of my room. 

The next morning, somewhat weary, 
I was sitting at the breakfast table 
when a voice said, ‘Beefsteak or 
liver?” There was a certain familiar- 
ity in the tone. I looked up at the 
charming young lady of the evening 
before and she still wore the red 
jersey! 


Soft for Present Salesmen 


The average salary of the hardware 
salesman in those days, and I mean a 
good salesman, was about $150 per 
month. At the Kansas City conven- 
tion I met a young salesman who 
looked quite prosperous. He told me 
all about the present troubles of the 
traveling salesman. I asked him a 
few questions. “What,” for instance, 
“are your annual sales of hardware?” 
He said that year he would sell about 
$150,000 worth of goods. He owned 
his own home. It cost $10,000. He 
had a garage and two automobiles. 
His wife kept a maid at $50 a month 
and he was drawing a salary of $6,000 
a year. When he told me all this ] 
said, ‘My young friend, I feel like 
weeping on your neck. I am terribly 
sorry for you. I suppose that, not- 
withstanding all of the competition 
you have, you have long since con- 
cluded you cannot sell any goods on 
Saturday, and therefore you actually 
work only five days a week. You 
never have to take a night train, be- 
cause you travel in your own car. My 
dear boy, your lot in life is a very 
sad one. Modern competition is 4 
terrible thing, and you are the victim 
of the system.” 

He, of course, thought I was josh- 
ing him, but what are the real facts? 
Just compare the salaries and the com- 
forts of the present-day salesmen with 
those of the old-timers. Compare the 
comforts of transportation. Compare 
the service given by our hotels. As 
far as I can judge, and I still have 
managed to retain my eyesight, my 
hearing and my taste, I would far 
rather travel in these present unre: 
generate days than in the good old 
days. 

In my next article I will tell about 
the dealer of the old days and com- 
pare him with the merchant of today. 


How to Coordinate Newspaper 
Merchandising Service with 
a Sales Campaign 


BY J. J. McCARTHY 


Whether or not newspapers should offer merchan- 
dising service in addition to white space and cir- 
culation is a subject debated constantly. Some of 
the best papers offer no extra service. Others do. 
This article deals with facts rather than theory: 
where merchandising service is offered, the adver- 
tiser should use it most efficiently. Mr. McCarthy 
draws from a long experience in newspaper adver- 
tising in showing how to get all the possible by- 
product values out of the various types of services. 


6 HAT cooperation will 
you give us if we release 
a 10,000 line campaign 


to your newspaper in 
Zenith?” 

When the local representative hears 
this question from the agency space 
buyer or the advertising manager, he 
responds with alacrity. It is usually 
the accepted sign that he is on or 
nearly on the new list. Renewed 
enthusiasm creeps into the representa- 
tive’s sales talk. He feels that when 
he finishes telling exactly what his 
paper will do to merchandise the cam- 
paign, all doubt will be removed once 
and forever from his listener's mind 
as to which is the best newspaper in 
Zenith. 

The representative usually will tell 
glowingly about general statistics, sur- 
veys, special reports, sales plans, per- 
sonal calls, portfolios, the good old 
standby-route lists, letters to the trade, 
and ad infinitum. It’s a pretty picture 
which he paints. In fact, the coopera- 
tion story as framed by some local rep- 
tesentatives is even more alluring than 
the actual space and circulation which 
he is selling. 

There is everything in such a co- 
Operation story, save an offer by the 
publisher to buy several carloads of 
the product to be advertised. 

Of course, all the forms of news- 
Paper cooperation as outlined by the 
enthusiastic local representative are not 
to be taken too literally. Many of 


them would be of little use to the ex- 


‘As a change from Potatoes” 


perienced advertiser with 
a capable and organized 
sales force. For exam- 
ple, any company which 
has a set sales policy for 
working a given territory 
would have little need 
for a sales plan as of- 
fered by a mewspaper. 
Or for general statistics, 
either. 

However, the knowing 
agency executive or sales 
manager will closely ana- 
lyze the various forms 
of cooperation which 
newspapers render. He 
will discard those which 
will be of no use to him, ite 
and select those forms 
which will help him to 
merchandise his local 
advertising effectively. 

Then he will notify the local repre- 
sentative in writing exactly which 
forms of cooperation he intends to em- 
ploy. By making arrangements in ad- 
vance of his campaign, the advertiser 
will be able to incorporate this co- 
operation in his local sales plan, and 
thereby get some real benefit from it. 
Not a few advertisers overlook the 
possibilities of this newspaper coopera- 
tion, and therefore, pass up many 
splendid merchandising opportunities. 

Some advertisers fail to arrange for 
this cooperation until the campaign 
has started in the newspaper. The real 
force lies in broadcasting to the dealer 
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A Startling Story 
Night’Clu Life 


A new and unique form of coopera- 
tion which a Boston newspaper offers 


advertisers. These racks are so 


popular that they must be booked 


weeks in advance. 


prior to the appearance of the adver- 
tisements. 

By working intelligently with the 
local newspaper representative, the ad- 
vertiser, through this newspaper coop- 
eration, will be able to bring extra 
merchandising pressure not only on 
dealers but also on his own local sales 
force. If salesmen see the newspaper 
appreciates their firm’s advertising to 
the extent of circularizing the trade or 
booking display windows, they will 
perk up themselves, and begin to show 
some interest in the campaign. 

The following forms of cooperation 

(Continued on page 318) 


Delicate art work in these 
new counter display cards 
for Deodo emphasize the 
daintiness of the product. 
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the buyer’s home ready for use. 


Palmolive achieves a direct 
tie-up between their coun- 
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H. O. K. Meister 


YATT roller bearings have 
to make their way in a 
society in which prestige 


mainly depends on engineer- 
ing performance. While they can 
stand on their own merit, they are 
usually associated with some other 
manufacturer’s product, such as au- 
tomobiles, farm implements or in- 
dustrial machinery. From some 
standpoints it is a very exclusive 
society and the actual market is a com- 
paratively thin one. 

The number of potential buyers of 
anti-friction bearings is small. They 
are confined to manufacturers of 
automobiles, farm and industrial ma- 
chinery or other operating equipment, 
such as railroad cars, mine cars and 
so on. In the industrial field, for in- 
stance, the potential or actual buyers 
of anti-friction bearings number only 
a few thousand. However, ultimate 
users are more numerous, perhaps 
numbering 200,000 or more. If farm 
machinery and automobiles are includ- 
ed, the ultimate buyers could then be 
multiplied by millions. 

To win and hold recognition from 
the original users, prestige must be 
maintained with the final buyers. The 
parlance of the circles in which Hyatt 
moves is that of industry and en- 
gineering. Our advertising is written 
accordingly with the principal appeal 
directed to the builders of machinery, 
and the secondary appeal made in- 
directly to the final purchaser of 
Hyattized equipment. 

The media employed to carry these 


Hyatt’s Well-Rounded 


Advertising Program 


This manufacturer has the twofold problem of 
reaching a thin market of big industrial prospects, 
and, at the same time, of saving his product from 
the fate of submerged identity in re-manufacture. 
How the advertising program is “engineered” 
to meet these needs is explained in this article. 


messages are similar to those used for 
merchandising any technical com- 
modity, namely, the national, farm 
and trade press, plus sales and en- 
gineering literature and direct mail. 

These are the high lights in the 
Hyatt advertising program. One of 
the interesting phases is the part gen- 
eral advertising plays. The Hyatt 
advertising in the Saturday Evening 
Post can be regarded partly as “‘insti- 
tutional’’ (though that term has of 
late been much overworked), or gen- 
eral prestige-building in its nature; 
and it can be regarded also as “‘top- 
ping off’ the rest of the program. 
This latter aspect of general advertis- 
ing can best be brought out, perhaps, 
by citing an example of how it 
achieves results. 


Dual-Purpose Advertising 


Let us say that a manufacturer of 
road machinery sees an advertisement 
in the Saturday Evening Post, featur- 
ing Hyatt-equipped boxes as used in 
trucks of railroad passenger cars. The 
nub of the message might be, as it 
was in a recent advertisement of this 
sort, ‘The train that runs on Hyatts 
is the train that you should ride.” 
That message would appeal to him as 
a traveler, but it might also suggest 
to him this: since these bearings stand 
up to the severe demands of railroad 
car journal service, they might be just 
the thing he needs for certain bearing 
locations in his power shovels or con- 
crete mixers. It is possible he has 
seen Hyatt advertisements in his 
favorite trade publications dozens of 
times, admonishing him to consider 
such applications, but this indirect ap- 
peal stirred him to action. 

There is this place for the purely 
non-technical in Hyatt advertising, to 
overleap thought barriers established 
accidentally, and, in a measure, to 
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build general prestige. We consider 
this is essential to a well-rounded pro- 
gram. But in the main, buyers of 
Hyatt bearings can best be approached 
in technical language. This applies 
also to users, not only in industry, 
but also to a good extent in the farm 
field. A list of about seventy-five 
trade and class publications is em- 
ployed to keep the name of Hyatt in 
favorable standing with buyers and 
users of roller bearings in automo- 
tive, agricultural, mining and manu- 
facturing fields. 

All of this advertising and promo- 
tional work is backing up the Hyatt 
salesman, who finally ‘‘engineers” 
Hyatt roller bearings into machinery. 
Our salesmen are qualified engineers 
and in many cases they have been 
recruited from fields to which we as- 
signed them. Sales are more likely 
to be clinched by intelligent study 
and solution of a mechanical prob- 
lem than by the usual type of sales- 
manship. Selling of Hyatt roller 
bearings is far from a_ one-call 
proposition. It usually begins with a 
diagnosis of a mechanical problem. 
Often an entire redesign of equipment 
is necessary; layouts are prepared and 
tests conducted before the final order 
is placed and the bearing adopted as 
standard. 

Just as Hyatt bearings are en- 
gineered by our salesmen into ma- 
chinery equipped with them, language 
of our advertising is engineered to fit 
separate industries to which it 1s 
directed. The seventy-five publica- 
tions employed in the several fields we 
sell necessitates the preparation of 
about thirty separate advertisements 
each month. We call on our salesmen 
to help us in this task. By their close 
contact with various industries, they 
are naturally well posted as to what 
is going on. We get most actual in- 


Industrial 


As told to Franklin S. Clark 
BY H. O. K. MEISTER 


IME was when you contemplated a long tram nde 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST March 38, 7929 


General Sales Manager, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Division of 
General Motors, Newark, 

New Jersey. 


stallation views to illustrate our trade 
paper advertisements through §sales- 
men, supplied in the first place by 
clients usually quite eager to take 
advantage of this cooperative adver- 
tising. An advantageous result of 
calling upon salesmen to help in 
carrying out the advertising program 
is that it serves to keep them keenly 


on Hyatts is the train 


interested in it. = ; : 
But we do not attempt to sell Hyatt Pidbeass apctshing oe tByute Cee Meee B 
bearings on the strength of their well- They ane doing a ; 


known name alone, for even though 
a user does realize a sales advantage, 
to be able to say that his product is 
equipped with Hyatt bearings, we 
want the superiority of the bearings 
themselves, rather than their reputa- 


tion, to be their main recommenda- ny Pela 


tion. 
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Even though Hyatt’s 
general magazine ad- 
vertising is ostensibly 
directed to the con- 
sumer of bearing- 
equipped products or 
services, it is planned 
with the thought also 
of influencing the in- 
dustrial buyer. 


The similarity of this 
Railway Age ad to the 
general-medium copy 
reproduced above ex- 
emplifies the “family 
resemblance” __ policy 
which this company 
follows in all its ad- 
vertising. 
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farm and industrial—we employ a 
“family style.’ This helps associate 
Hyatt advertisements, regardless of 
how widely disassociated is the use of 
the bearings. No matter where a 
reader sees our copy, either in a paper 
covering the field of the products he 
sells or a publication he uses for data 
on new manufacturing methods, a 
Hyatt advertisement has the same 
makeup characteristics. Call it cumu- 
lative effect, or what you wish, but 
we regard it as an advantage, and have 
followed this plan for a number of 
years, as it literally gets the readers 
going and coming. 

As much pains are taken with 
preparation of trade paper advertising 
as with preparation of an advertise- 
ment for the Saturday Evening Post, 
representing many times as much in- 
vestment in space. We feel the trade 
paper advertisement is in its special 
field just as important as any general 
advertisement, and those who see it, 
while there may not be as many of 
them, may be far more exacting in 
their judgments. 

(Continued on page 326) 


How the Louisville Survey Will 


Alter Present Distribution Policies 


HE great amount of interest 
announcements of the Louis- 
ville Grocery Survey have arous- 
ed unquestionably indicates the 
value of the final report. But all the 
work and expense involved will be a 
poor investment unless leading manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and_ retailers 
promptly apply the facts and informa- 
tion to solving their distribution prob- 
lems. 
When the report is published only 
a very small part of the purpose of 
the survey will have been accom- 
plished. Already, several members of 
the distributive groups who have taken 
part in the work have used the find- 
ings to reduce expenses and improve 
service, and their experience proves 
the inestimable value of economies 
which can be achieved generally in 
food distribution, if an adequate pro- 
gram of application and demonstra- 
tion is formulated and widely ac- 


cepted. 


Question to Be Answered 


Although the survey will not be 
completed for several weeks, many 
factors of such a program are clearly 
indicated. Perhaps it is just as well 
that publication of the report has been 
delayed through lack of funds and 
other handicaps. We had hoped to 
publish it in May, but it will not be 
possible to get it out before July, from 
the present outlook, and in the mean- 
time we need the best thought in the 
entire industry of distribution to aid 
us in finding the correct answer to a 
serious question, and in formulating 
a program both practicable and accep- 
table. 

The question deals with the pro- 
priety of naming various brands of 
grocery products found in stocks of 
both wholesale and retail dealers. A 
principal feature of the survey is the 
isolation of every cost factor in the 
movement of items from the factory 
to the consumer. We had intended 
to name items in the report; but, while 
this is best from the retailer’s point of 
view, there appears to be a number of 
valid reasons why it should not be 
done. 

Aside from the interests of the in- 
dustry, there is no reason why the 
brands cannot be named. The report 


will be published by the survey organ- 


BY SHIRLEY £. BAAS 


Secretary, The Louisville Grocery Survey 


The condition of the well-managed independent 
retail grocery indicates the independent channel will 
develop on a sound, economic foundation, says 
survey secretary. Findings indicate independent’s 
problems will have to be solved in upper strata of 
distribution — by manufacturers and wholesalers. 


ization, and its publication will not be 
governed by the regulations of the 
Department of Commerce. Although 
the part taken by the department has 
been indispensable, the survey is dis- 
tinctly a Louisville project, and we 
are anxious to publish the report in 
a form which will make its findings 
readily available to the largest possible 
number. 

It is unquestionably in the interest 
of the retailers to publish the brands. 
If code names or numbers are used 
more or less confusion will result, and 
it is likely more retailers can be in- 
duced to apply the findings if they are 
expressed in familiar terms. How- 
ever, several manufacturers have ob- 
jected to publication on the ground 
that the information, if apparently 
detrimental to certain products, may 
be used unfairly by competitors. 

There are logical arguments for and 
against the publication of brands, and 
we realize that there is danger in 
establishing a precedent which may 
be harmful. We understand similar 
surveys are being planned for other 
industries in other cities, and because 
much of this work will follow the 
lines of the Louisville Survey, we do 
not wish to establish a precedent ob- 
jectionable to any class of distributors. 

The campaign of education and of 
demonstration which must follow the 
survey, if the findings are to prove of 
value, demands close, enthusiastic co- 
operation. If it is decided publication 
of the brands is essential, we feel sure 
manufacturers will withdraw their ob- 
jections. On the other hand if pub- 
lication promises serious harm to any 
individual manufacturer or class, we 
shall have to find a way to overcome 
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the resistance that the use of code 
names may create. Frankly, at this 
time, we do not know how to decide 
the question fairly, and it would be 
helpful if SALES MANAGEMENT would 
ask for and publish opinions for and 
against publication of brands, that we 
may have an unmistakable consensus 
on which to base our decision. 

At every step of the survey, and 
throughout preliminary work, the 
necessity for complete cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer has been evident, if the 
major problems of food distribution 
are to be solved. For a number of 
years our local retail grocers’ associa- 
tion, of which I am also secretary, 
spent a great deal of money and effort 
in attempting to relieve our part of 
the industry of unnecessary cost bur- 
dens. Everywhere we turned, we 
found our problems originated or were 
reflected back somewhere along the 
channel of distribution, and we did 
not accomplish anything worth-while 
until the Allied Food Committee was 
organized. This committee consists of 
five food manufacturers, five whole- 
sale grocers and five retail grocers, and 
its various activities finally resulted in 
projects leading to the survey. 

One of the best illustrations of the 
necessity of cooperation is furnished 
by details of the survey dealing with 
the small retailer who, because he can- 
not obtain enough volume to meet his 
expenses, is a failure before he buys 
his opening stock. For twenty years 
or more, we have known retail gro- 
cers of this class are responsible for 
a large part of waste in food distribu- 
tion, and we blamed wholesalers for 
putting them in business. 
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The Chevrolet 
Motor Company 
presen Sam 


e Story ofa 


derful Dealer 


Produced by the 
Newspapers’ Film Corpn 


Causing Wonders to Cease 


When the Chevrolet Motor Company decided to sell standardized accounting to their dealers, they 
engaged expert service to help them present their ideas. 


Under Chevrolet supervision, the right motion picture for the purpose was planned and produced 
on schedule. 


With the assistance of Jam Handy Picture Service, a short satire was developed to sell the impor- 
tance of “knowing where you’re at,”’ instead of wondering. It was shown to dealers and their bookkeepers 
throughout the country and the desired result has been obtained. 


Motion pictures of the right kind offer the clearest, quickest way to make effective impressions that 
carry conviction and supply proof. 


Jam Handy Picture Service is organized to produce pictures that get men to see things your way. 
Fourteen years of successful experience has developed a skilled staff of over a hundred persons, highly 
specialized in making industrial motion pictures and other lighted pictures for sales education and 
service instruction. 


On the technical side, Jam Handy Picture Service has the largest studios and laboratories in the 
world devoted exclusively to the production of commercial pictures and is producing on a scale that 


gives you the benefit of big production economies. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped to accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Newspapers Film Corporation 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 
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Before the survey was started we 
knew an average of approximately 
thirty-two retailers of groceries set up 
business every month in Louisville, 
and thirty failures occurred during the 
same period. We hoped that our city 
would show up better than others in 
this respect; but the survey discloses 
that about 27 per cent of all our in- 
dependent retail grocery stores are do- 
ing less than $5,000 a year, and this 
is about the average percentage for 
all cities.* 

The business of these dealers is the 
result of the fallacy that large volume 
is profitable at any ‘price, and that a 
multiplicity of outlets is necessary to 
large volume. Soon we shall have the 
facts and measurements to show the 
amount of useless expense and waste 
for which this class of dealer is re- 
sponsible, and just what the business 
costs the manufacturer and wholesaler 
in terms of higher prices. I am sure 
we shall be able to prove both stable 
volume and profits depend, not on a 
multiplicity of retail outlets, but on 
intelligent retail store management. 


Uneconomic Selling 

From the point of view of many 
wholesale grocers, some distributor 
will be willing to supply this class of 
retailers, and they decide that they 
might as well take the business. Un- 
warranted fear of competition drives 
them into uneconomic selling, and be- 
lief in the necessity of large volume 
encourages them to take unsound risks. 
Quite naturally, their losses must be 
absorbed in their general pricing and 
are finally paid by the public. 

The manufacturer's contribution to 
the condition is due very largely to 
forcing goods on wholesalers by 
means of special quantity discounts, 
free deals and other selling schemes. 
Many manufacturers are evidently so 
intent on securing large volume that 
they lose sight of the fact that the 
wholesaler is a distributor, and not 
merely a buyer, of their products. 

Unless I am mistaken, the survey 
will prove every manufacturer in the 
food industry can build his business 
and profits permanently only by pro- 
moting an uninterrupted flow of dis- 
tribution, and not by selling large 
quantities of his products to individual 
buyers. The survey will also show the 
extent to which the small, unsuccessful 
retailer contributes to the demoraliza- 
tion and unnecessary expense of dis- 
tribution by retarding the steady flow 
of products and creating sales resis- 
tance for both manufacturer and 


®The Census of Distribution in eleven 
cities found that among 20,886 grocers and 
delicatessen stores with sales in 1926 of 
$488,509,000, 4,524, or 27.42 per cent, 
sold less than $5,000 worth of goods a year. 


wholesaler. It will also reveal facts 
whereby the wholesaler can identify 
the very small percentage which has 
a chance of success, and indicate the 
means whereby the small dealer who 
is properly equipped may be aided to 
develop a useful and economical out- 
let. 

It is obvious any adequate program 
of demonstration must be concerned 
with this problem of the small, unsuc- 
cessful retailers, since we have estab- 
lished that they offer the successful 
retailer of foods the most demoraliz- 
ing competition which confronts him. 
In a measure, the competition of chain 
stores is shown to be a blessing, for it 
has compelled intelligent independents 
to study their business and improve 
their methods; but the competition of 
the inefficient, unsuccessful small re- 
tailers cannot be met. 


Spending $7.50 to Sell $7 Bill 


As an indication of the losses cre- 
ated by encouraging a multiplicity of 
small stores, we found in one instance 
manufacturers and wholesalers were 
spending $7.50 a day soliciting a gro- 
cer whose average daily purchases 
were only seven dollars. When spread 
over the number of salesmen who 
called each day on this retailer, the 
losses seem trivial; but when the many 
thousands of such stores are solicited, 
as compared with the number of suc- 
cessful stores, the loss mounts to 
a staggering total. We believe manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have paid 
little attention to eliminating this loss, 
because it has been a vague item spread 
over general selling expenses. But 
soon we shall have facts on which to 
base accurate estimates, and I am sure 
the result, when set forth in red ink, 
will be so convincing that manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers will set to work 
promptly to solve the problem. 

In framing our program, it is not 
our purpose to put out of business any 
individual or group. I am sure every 
one of the 150 executives of food 
concerns, government specialists and 
others who have worked to make the 
survey a success, would like to see a 
large percentage of the small. mer- 
chants grow rapidly into successful re- 
tailers; but the survey has shown that 
all but a very small percentage are 
doomed to failure. The condition 
they create, if merely let alone, will 
correct itself in a few months or a 
year or two. It is only necessary for 
manufacturers and wholesalers to rec- 
ognize the value of the facts revealed 
and to modify their policies and sell- 
ing methods to prevent a repetition of 
the condition. 

Another important revelation is that 
the intelligent retail grocer who is a 


good business man is in much better 
condition than we thought. Un- 
doubtedly, establishment and dissemi- 
nation of facts regarding better stores 
will tend to change the policies of 
many manufacturers, modifying sell- 
ing practices to eliminate conflict with 
the profitable distribution of food 
products through the independent 
channel. 

The condition of the average well- 
managed independent grocery clearly 
indicates the independent channel will 
develop on a sound, economic founda- 
tion in the future, and that chain and 
independent stores appeal to different 
and rather well-defined classes of 
trade. The survey includes retail 
stores of all sizes and classes, in a 
variety of neighborhoods, but since 
the investigation was limited to twen- 
ty-eight stores, it included compara- 
tively few of the best class. However, 
as a preliminary effort, last summer, 
the Allied Food Committee requested 
fifty selected independent grocers to 
give a statement of the volume of 
their business for July, 1927, as com- 
pared with the same month last year, 
and in every case but one they were 
found to have increased their volume. 


An Outstanding Retailer 


One outstanding retail grocer, 
whose store was among the first to be 
surveyed, made approximately $12,- 
000** during 1928, in a medium-to- 
poor neighborhood, with less than 
$135,000 as his total volume for the 
year. He had about $6,000 invested 
in fixtures and equipment and $3,200 
represented his liquid capital. His 
rate of turnover equaled the best rec- 
ord made by any chain organizations, 
so far as we have been able to learn, 
and he was able to beat chain prices 
on many of his items. 

While, as yet, there are few inde- 
pendent retailers in this class, the 
record of his business shows what can 
be accomplished. Therefore, an im- 
portant part of our future program 
should be the broadest possible dis- 
semination of the records of such 
stores with explanations of methods 
used. It is impossible to overestimate 
the value to manufacturers and whole- 
salers of encouraging intelligent men 
with sufficient capital to enter the re- 
tail grocery business, and for this 
reason it is essential that our program 
include the widest publicity to find- 
ings of the survey. 

The consumer survey, which will 
complete the investigation and which 
is now well started, will require about 
(Continued on page 316) 


**The average chain grocery has a ——' 
of about $46,000 and a net profit 0 
$1,000. 
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m Pp Bulletin 
4 ‘ @ of Markeving Facts for Agents & Advertisers 


In a Buyers’ Market 


national advertisers have 


aA common aim.... 


66 EVER mind the other fellow—let’s go after the 
business,” is the way some advertisers justify a 
strictly competitive policy in national advertising. 


Too many advertisers trying to get a bigger share of exist- 
ing business . . . . too few trying to create essential new 
business. ‘Too much competition .... and not enough 
comprehension of the basic fact established by the 
Engineering-Economics Foundation that “growth of fac- 
tual wealth must precede growth of material wealth.” 


In plain words, the consumer must have and use knowledge 
before he will buy and use things. Public education in oral 
hygiene must precede the growth of tooth paste and tooth 
brush sales. Public enlightenment must pave the way for 


greater sales volume in each industry and in its every 
division. 


Here the business press has found and developed its fullest 
opportunities. Its function is the distribution of knowl- 
edge—of the factual wealth which must precede growth 
of material wealth—outward and upward through every 
channel of industry and trade, which is the logical and 
economical pathway to the consumer. 


“They serve their own 
interests best and de- 
velop their common 
markets at the same 
time by planning adver- 
tising to stimulate new 
wants, new customs, 
new modes and new 
habits of use.” 


—says Dr. Godfrey 


The Modern Business 
Press Promotes Market 
Development as well 
as Industrial Technic 


Every A.B.P. Paper is broadcasting not only 
how better to make things, but also how to 
make things better—building new markets 
by creating obsolescence of styles, products 
and ideas. The A.B.P. is an organization 
of leaders—each exercising its leadership 
through constructive education. 


Advertisers and agents who appreciate the 
basic soundness of this policy will be given 
every facility for effective cooperation upon 
request to A.B.P. headquarters. 


A copy of Dr. Godfrey's enlightening 
monograph, “Creative Wealth,” will be 
mailed free if you write. 


Every A. B. P. Paper is an A. B. C. Paper and a Leader in Its Field 


Q),| % Associated Business Papers Jne [AG 
i ys No. 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York beatae 


3 Per Cent More Returns When 
We Added a Postscript 


HE right kind of postscript 
often will increase the effective- 


ness of a sales letter. If, for 

instance, you wish to emphasize 
an important point which might be 
overlooked if embedded in the body 
of the letter, put it in a postscript. 

Perhaps you want the recipient of 
your letter to check, sign and return 
a postal card. Any of the following 
postscripts should increase returns. In 
fact, a letter sent out by De Long 
bearing the first of these three post- 
scripts brought 3 per cent more re- 
turns than the same letter without the 
postscript. 

“You won't forget to check, sign 
and return the postal card promptly, 
will you? Thank you!” 

“Don’t forget—if you check, sign 
and return the enclosed postal card 
promptly you will receive a........ 
free of charge.” 

“The only way you can be sure to 
get a copy of this helpful booklet is 
to check, sign and return the enclosed 
postal card immediately.” 


To Stress Important Point 


The De Long company makes a 
laundry pin with a patented self-lock- 
ing device. There is another pin on 
the market exactly like it in size, 
shape, etc. but it does not lock. It is 
dificult to distinguish one pin from 
the other simply by looking at them. 
To make sure that our customers won't 
mistake the competitive pin for De 
Long’s, we emphasize the difference in 
the body of our letters and add this 
postscript: 

‘Remember De Long’s is the only 
laundry pin that locks.” 

If a buyer is away when a De Long 
salesman calls we write him a letter 
suggesting he mail an order if his 
stocks are low. Then we add this 
postscript: 

“Won't you please look over your 
stocks right now and mail us an order 
if you need anything? As you know, 
you can’t afford to be out of wanted 
items.” 

About two months ago, we ran a 
trade paper advertisement setting forth 
our attitude toward the wholesaler. A 
reprint of the advertisement and a 
brief letter were sent to every whole- 
saler on our mailing list. This post- 
script brought dozens of requests for 
additional copies: 


BY CHARLES A. EMLEY 
De Long Hook & Eye Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“If you'd like some of these re- 
prints to mail to your customers just 
tell us how many and we'll send them 
to you free of charge.” 

Often the postscript catches our eye 
first when we open a letter. If it is 
interesting, it will doubtless prompt us 
to read the entire letter. The other 
day, for example, our purchasing 
agent received a letter about a new 
kind of machine calculated to save 
time, labor and money. The post- 
script, which caught his eye the 
moment he opened the letter, was all 
that saved the letter from the waste- 
basket. It read: 

“Read that fourth paragraph again, 
please!” 

The fourth paragraph was an ex- 
cerpt from a letter the machine manu- 
facturer had received from the factory 
superintendent of a nationally known 


firm. It contained figures showing 
what the machine had saved this firm 
in time, labor and money and it 
prompted the purchasing agent to read 
the letter through and act upon it. 

Recently, the district sales manager 
of a firm making display material 
wound up an interview by inviting 
me to lunch with him “next Tuesday.” 
I accepted the invitation but neglected 
to note the date on my desk calendar. 
No matter, two days later I received 
a follow-up letter bearing this post- 
script: 

“Don’t forget, Mr. Emley, that you 
have a date with me next Tuesday at 
noon.”’ 

One could give dozens of other 
illustrations proving that an interesting 
postscript, when there is a logical rea- 
son for it, will increase the effective- 
ness of a letter. 


2,000 Cigar Stores May Merge; 
Would Add Soda Fountain Lines 


“Merger of 2,000 or more independent 


cigar stores throughout the country, 
for the purpose of effecting united 
buying and of carrying more diversi- 
fied lines through the addition of soda 
fountains and luncheonettes, is now 
being worked out by the Associated 
Cigar Stores, Inc., of Buffalo, a new 
organization headed by William E. 
Mathias, manager of the Joseph T. 
Snyder’s Cigar Stores there. 

One thousand stores, Mr. Mathias be- 
lieves, will affiliate by July 1. Each 
store will retain its present identity, 
but will be owned by the Associated 
corporation. 

If completed, the merger would rank 
in size with the United Cigar Stores, 
which operate 1,300 stores and 2,000 
agencies, as the largest retail cigar 
chain in the country. It would be 
considerably larger than the 300-store 
chain of David A. Schulte. 

The announcement of the new 
company and of its soda fountain and 
luncheonette plans was almost simul- 
taneous with a decision by Mr. Schulte 
to establish additional lines of mer- 
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chandise in all of his company’s new 
stores. This action was the result of 
the policy of a number of chain stores 
in the, drug, grocery, department and 
other fields to sell cigarettes at cut- 
rate prices. Ultimately, an official of 
the Schulte Retail Stores Corporation 
told SALES MANAGEMENT, their or- 
ganization will operate soda fountains 
in all of the Schulte stores. Three 
soda fountains are already in opera- 
tion; twenty-five will be started before 
the end of this month. 

The United Cigar Stores have operated 
under this policy for nearly a year. 
More than 200 units in their chain 
have already been used as the nuclei 
for the Whelen Drug Stores, named 
after C. A. Whelen, president of 
United Cigar. Mr. Whelen plans to 
extend his chain to 1,000 stores. 

“No particular brand of tobacco, 
cigarettes or cigars will be given 
preference in the Associated Cigar 
Stores,” Mr. Mathias explained, “but 
the power of the merger will be 
directed toward united buying rather 
than to specific distribution.” 
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MOST PROVING GROUNDS/ 


The Indianapolis Radius reveals 
the facts you seek,--easily, quickly 


and economically. 


g PLENDID railway, interurban and 


motor bus transportation makes it 


easy for your salesmen to work the Indian- 
apolis Radius. This typically American 
market, with its numerous towns and cities, 
constitutes a worth while proving ground 
which is both prosperous and responsive. 


In Marion County (Indianapolis) 86 out of 
every 100 families read The News. In the 
surrounding area, The News is an institution 
in 47,605 additional homes. Obviously, this 
huge concentrated circulation is ample for 


your needs. 


The News... ALONE... Does the Job! 


wa 


jhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


(U4 The Indianapolis Radins 
a DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


DAN A. CARROLL J.B. LUTZ 


New York?119 Rast 42nd St. Chicago: | ke Michigan Bldg. 


Leaders Debate Mass Merchandising 
at U. S. Chamber Meeting 


O many manufacturers, whole- 
salers and others in attendance, 
the most important feature of 
the annual meeting of the U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce, in Wash- 
ington last week, was the round-table 
conference and open discussion of 
mass merchandising. Chairman John 
H. Fahey, publisher of the Worcester 
Post, Boston, announced it was the 
largest meeting of its kind ever held 
by the chamber, and requested God- 
frey M. Lebhar, editor of Chain Store 
Age, to open the discussion. 

Mr. Lebhar said that he was familiar 
with the pet theories of J. Frank 
Grimes, president of the Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance, who was to follow 
him on the program, and that while 
there was much to be accomplished in 
cooperative effort, there were many 
inherent weaknesses in all attempts to 
meet chain store competition. He 
emphasized the fact that the experi- 
mental census of distribution in 
eleven cities showed that out of about 
84,000 retail stores, 28 per cent do 
less than $5,000 a year, and discussed 
the demoralizing effect on all dis- 
tribution due to small, inefficient 
retailers, doomed to failure. 


No Curb on Opportunity 


If the census gives a correct picture 
of distribution to the 10,000,000 
population of the cities, he said, it 
could be considered as a fair cross- 
section of the country. In that event 
he thought that chains do not shut 
the door of opportunity to ambitious 
young men, as Mr. Grimes claimed, 
unless by shutting the door was meant 
the speeding up of the exit of small, 
inefficient grocers who could not suc- 
ceed under any circumstances. 

Mr. Lebhar estimated that only 
about 4,500,000 people are affected 
by recent changes in distribution, 
while the remainder of the country’s 
population is benefited. 

“If the independent is as inefficient 
as he appears to be, then the work 
of Mr. Grimes is greatly needed and 
is a useful project,” he declared. “We 
welcome voluntary chains of the kind. 
They are a great improvement over 
the thousands of retail grocers who 
sell less than $5,000 a year. Further- 
more, they advertise the chains and 
endorse our methods by simulating the 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Godfrey M. Lebhar of Chain Store Age, J. Frank 
Grimes of the Independent Grocers’ Alliance, W. T. 
Grant of W. T. Grant Company, E. C. Sams of J. C. 
Penney and E. M. West of Dodd and West present 


the case for and against chain store selling at session. 


appearance of our stores and adopting 
all of our merchandising methods. 
“We are not willing to admit 
equality, however. There are many 
weaknesses in the voluntary chains. 
Each unit remains independent, and 
this is thought to be an advantage. 
But it is really a serious disadvantage 
—a weakness. We know, because one 
of the worst problems of the chains 
is to secure managers who will follow 
instructions. Many managers think 
they know best and will not conduct 
their stores according to uniform 
policy. If this is true of hired men, 
it is surely true to a greater extent of 
independent retailers. You can’t get 
them to work together. They're like 
an army unit, every private of which 
is doing what he thinks best, and 


they’re about as effective.” 


Another weakness of the voluntary 
chain, claimed by Mr. Lebhar, arises 
from the necessity of concentrating 
purchases. He explained that economy 
demands that every independent 
dealer in the organization buy from 
as few sources as possible, and that 
there is a possibility of the wholesaler 
trimming the dealer just as soon as 
the former controls a large part of 
the retailer's business. 

“I can’t help thinking,” he con- 
cluded, “that the chain system repre- 
sents, at the present time, scientific 
retailing in its best form. Of course, 
I cannot say what the future develop- 
ment will be; but I am sure that the 
chain system as we know it today is 
the best form of retail distribution.” 

Mr. Grimes replied that he was 
glad to hear Mr. Lebhar admit chain 
stores could not get managers who did 
what they wanted them to do. 

“His admission merely proves,” he 
added, “‘that it is impossible to buy 
the honest cooperation we are getting 
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from the members of our voluntary 
chain. And I assure you that the co- 
operation we are getting from thov- 
sands of retailers who are striving to 
help themselves by helping each other 
far surpasses that which is bought 
with money—with a wage. 

“This question is one of the great- 
est national importance, because of the 
character of retailing. American pros- 
perity is largely the result of the 
success of numerous small communi- 
ties, and in most of these communities 
retailing is the only industry besides 
farming. They may try to joke about 
it and kid you, but you can’t skim the 
profits from the principal business of 
the towns and small cities of this 
country without the result of national 
disaster. 

“Aside from all the funny adjec- 
tives used to belittle the independent 
retailer, he is a big factor, an essential 
factor, regardless of his inefficiency. 
As an American citizen, I am in favor 
of the independent, and I will not 
be hounded into believing that any- 
thing good can come from organiza- 
tions which take over the retail busi- 
ness of communities, having 10 
interest in those communities but the 
profits they can drain from them.” 

Mr. Grimes showed that the pros- 
perity of the country depends not so 
much on slight savings in production 
and distribution as on the purchasing 
power of the masses. He related sev- 
eral incidents to indicate that the 
operations of mass distributors, while 
they pretended to offer marked sav- 
ings, actually tended to reduce buying 
power. 

“Not long ago,” he continued, “an 
official of a large chain organization 
said that grocery chains saved the peo- 
ple last year approximately $300,000,- 
000. He evidently arrived at this 
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TO REACH THEM 


Would you care for the complete re- 
sults of this unbiased investiagtion? 
Write TIME’s Promotion Manager, 
205 E 42nd St., New York City. 


THE VITALITY OF TIME’S PAST 
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OST INFLUENTIAL U.S. FAMILIES -- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY. 


What Do Advertisers Read? 


* 
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Platt-Forbes agency 
solves the “mystery” 


5,000 men prominent in the plac- 
ing of national advertising were 
asked: “What three magazines do 
you read most habitually ?” 


1,755 answered. These five maga- 
zines received the most votes: 


First Total 
Mentions Mentions 
, > ee 621 1,277 
Sat. Eve. Post .... 321 753 
Colliers .......... 258 530 
Lat. Deeet........ 92 335 
New Yorker ...... 72 237 
POPULARITY 
VITALITY 


AND PRESENT INSURES TIME’S 


* 
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figure by deducting the special prices 
of the chains from the regular prices 
on a lot of selected items, using the 
percentage against the total volume 
sold. Such a method is misleading 
and cannot be accurate in its result; 
but let us assume it is correct. 

“Last year one of the largest insti- 
tutions of mass distributors in the 
grocery field did an average business 
of only $1,000 per week per store. 
Figure the claimed rate of saving 
down to the individual chain store, 
and then down to the individual cus- 
tomer, and you won't have enough to 
do anybody much good. And if that 
chain store organization had paid its 
clerks $25 a week, as it should have 
done, instead of $15 a week, it would 
have wiped out the entire saving 
claimed. 


Supports 30,000,000 


“It is estimated that there are 
7,000,000 people employed in inde- 
pendent retail and wholesale houses in 
this country. This means that about 
30,000,000 of our population are sup- 
ported by independent distribution. 
And you can’t take a shot like that at 
the incomes of 7,000,000 families 
without great harm to the buying 
power of the nation.” 

The mass idea in business, Mr. 
Grimes admitted, is of tremendous 
importance, and it is necessary to do 
business in a big way. But this 
doesn’t mean that the little fellow 
hasn’t an important place in the busi- 
ness scheme, and that we can't give 
to him some of the influence and 
power that arise from doing things 
in a big way. It is simply a problem 
of organization and cooperation 

“The chains have taught us a lesson 
and pointed the way, and wouldn't 
we be dumb-bells if we didn’t take 
advantage of everything they do? We 
must adopt similar methods to secure 
the same advantages—if there are any. 
The chains have no copyright on mass 
buying. There is no monopoly on 
business methods and I deplore the 
fight that is coming when all inde- 
pendert retailers learn to use chain 
methods against the chains. It is go- 
ing to be a peach of a fight, however, 
a fight to a finish. For they can’t 
take away the individualism of 
America and give us absentee owner- 
ship for a substitute. We shall fight 
to the last on that issue, and the finish 
may be fought out under the dome 
of the Capitol here in Washington.” 

The quality and degree of coopera- 
tion obtained by his organization, Mr. 
Grimes illustrated by two experiences. 
The first was a cooperative sale of 
dustpans, an item retailers never had 
sold, but it was thought that the pans 


would make an attractive special. The 
item was advertised by the I. G. A. 
members and during the week’s sale 
more than 400,000 were sold. The 
factory producing the goods reported 
it had sold more dustpans for the sale 
than it had manufactured during the 
previous ten years. 

The other experience was that of 
a retailer who recently visited the of- 
fices of the organization in Chicago. 
The year before he joined he made 
a profit of $1,900 out of his business ; 
last year his business paid him $9,300. 

“I could mention hundreds of sales 
like this one,” Mr. Grimes declared, 
“and relate the experiences of thou- 
sands of retail grocers who have built 
up their business in the same way. 
Does it mean that voluntary coopera- 
tion is the best and most effective 
kind? Does it mean that we get just 
about 100 per cent cooperation from 
our retail grocers? I'll say it does! 

“It is amazing how manufacturers 
have scrambled forward to sell chains 
the ammunition with which to defeat 
the only opportunity for profitable 
business open to the manufacturers. 
It is astonishing that we should con- 
demn the little fellows in the retail 
field with no thought of trying to help 
those who are worthy. Suppose there 
are 37,000 retailers in the eleven 
cities of the census who are doing less 
than $5,000 a year. Let me tell you 
that about 5,000 of them are going 
to succeed eventually, and if we help 
them we are doing a fine thing for 
our country. 


Offer Business Training 


“It is surprising how many of our 
great captains of industry got their 
first business training in small retail 
stores. In their communities, when 
they were lads, the retail stores offered 
them their only opportunity for busi- 
ness training, and we must not allow 
the same door of opportunity to be 
closed against our boys and girls. Of 
course, there is great room for im- 
provement and the methods of the 
retailer must be improved. For the 
retail business must remain independ- 
ent if America is to continue to be the 
prosperous land of opportunity.” 

A cheerful and encouraging note 
was expressed by W. T. Grant, presi- 
dent of the W. T. Grant Company, 
who said that he did not look upon 
the situation as a fight, but rather as 
a searching for better ways of doing 
necessary things. ‘‘America stands for 
fair play,” he continued, ‘‘and we've 
got to find the right way. 

“I approve of helping the inde- 
pendent dealer. My company will 
give them anything we've got. The 
results of the research and investigat- 


ing we've done are open to them at 
any time. We don’t believe that we 
can profit by withholding economic 
information that will be of use to 
anyone. We must remember that 
business is ever changing, and that 
the chain method of distributing is 
merely a development of that seeking 
to do things in better ways. 

“I was an independent retailer 
once. I was a very small independent 
and the department stores gave me 
competition that was very similar to 
the competition offered by the chains 
to the independent today. But I 
found I could lick the stuffing out of 
the department stores. 


Most Important Factor 


“We hear a great deal about the ad- 
vantages of mass buying; but as a 
mass buyer I assure you the advan- 
tages are comparatively small. Opera- 
tion expense is a much more important 
factor, and, as an independent mer- 
chant, my cost of operation was 10 per 
cent less than it is today for our chain 
of stores. 

“I hold a brief only for those in- 
dividuals and organizations which 
render a real service to the public. A 
man’s right to earn a living depends 
on his ability to supply a need. 

“I didn’t start out to establish a 
chain. I worked to make a success of 
one store, and I worked hard. After 
a while other communities wanted me 
to start other stores to supply their 
needs. Now I’m one of those devils 
with horns, according to some people; 
but if I’ve changed at all I’ve changed 
for the better. 

“The country’s business is always 
in a state of transition. Years ago a 
change in women’s fashions put bustle 
manufacturers out of business. We've 
seen vast changes in the bicycle busi- 
ness and many others. Now we are 
suffering some pain from readjust- 
ment, but it should not stop us from 
trying to do things better. Unques- 
tionably there are too many retailers 
and the situation is spoiling good 
men. I believe that four out of five 
retailers could go out of business to 
the benefit of retailing. 

“It is a contemptible practice, that 
of selling goods without a profit. And 
there has been a lot of rotten financ- 
ing in the chain store field—there’s 
no doubt of that. But there has been 
too much sentimentality in our dis- 
cussion of the subject and too few 
facts. After all, the best retailing 


gives the people the most things they 
want most, and the system which does 
just that will win, no matter what 
you call it.” 
Later Mr. Grant answered a queés- 
(Continued on page 324) 
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~~» LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM por 


Have Traffic Fatalities 


ceased to be NEwSsS 2 


‘i URRY,”’ said mother, giving 

Homer a quarter to get an extra 
head of lettuce . . . “‘Hurry,’’ said the 
foreman to the truck driver with a 
load of express . . . And now one of 
them will never hurry again. And the 
other will lose his job, his license, and 
his peace of mind forever. 


Automobile accidents have become 
so common that some editors consider 
even a fatality worth no more space 
than the short news item above. But 
loss of life on the highways is not 
presented by the SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers with such slighting brev- 
ity. It is presented as vital news, as a 
warning, and to focus public atten- 


NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO .. News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON .. 


NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, Stuart S. Schuyler, pirector, 250,PARK AVE., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS 


tion again on one of the major men- 
aces of the day .. . traffic. 


For the SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers have been fighting traffic dan- 
gers, and trying to help solve the 
traffic problem, for many years. They 
have conducted campaigns in their 
respective cities, for traffic lights, 
safety zones, extra policemen, and 


Painted for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
by Floyd Munson 


crossing signals. Frequent editorials 
help to impress both drivers and walk- 
ers with their responsibilities. Schools, 
clubs, and associations have been en- 
listed to help reduce the appalling 
number of traffic fatalities. 


Traffic is a killer. It is the ogre of 
our age. It imperils the life and safety 
of every citizen. And the SCRIPPs- 
HOWARD Newspapers regard traffic 
accidents as ranking among the most 
important news features of our times 
... to be given an emphasis that stops 
the unthinking, that warns the irre- 
sponsible, and that continually threat- 
ens the criminally careless driver with 
active and widespread publicity. 
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This pen and ink draw- 
ing by Rockwell Kent 
won a medal award in 
its group at the exhibi- 
tion. The drawing was 
used as an_ illustration 
for a Marcus & Com- 
pany advertisement. 
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Sales 
Management 


Gallery 


Five of the twenty-six art pieces which 

won awards at the Art Directors Club 

Eighth Annual Exhibition, which opened in 

New York last Saturday. The show will 

continue throughout the month. A story fc 

of the exhibition will be found in the news 
section of this issue. 


Henry G. Bollin Studio 


av 
a mm: 
An attractive poster, using the modernistic 2 
and incorporating in its simplicity the three | 
articles which it advertises, won a medal 
award in the poster and car card group. 
Bamberger’s, Newark department store, is 

the advertiser. 
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The Society Illustrator’s 
Medal and first honorable 
mention went to this illus- 
tration for a Cadillac ad- 
vertisement. The work be- 
longs in the paintings and 
drawings in color group. 


ooRe 2 Fees a eee ees 
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Pedlar & Ryan, Inc.; Frank Lemon, Artist 


The aeroplane is peculiarly 
arresting in this painting 
for an advertisement of the 
Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration. The line of script 
reads, “The conqueror of 
one pole attempts the 
other. Commander Byrd, 
the Antarctic, 1929.” The 
painting won a_ medal 
award in the miscellaneous 
group of paintings and 
drawings in color. 


ms, 


Machiaas, Inc.; Edward A. Wilson, Artist 


McCall’s Magazine used this 
painting to illustrate an advertise- 
ment. It won a medal award in 
the figure division of the group of 
paintings and drawings in color. 


Calkins & Holden, Inc.; E. A. Georgi, Artist 
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Why Does Advertising Cost 
More? And How Much More? 


“The trend through the six years (1921- 
1926) shows a fairly steady increase in cost 
per inquiry averaging 4.6 per cent per 
year,’ says A. T. Falk of Gordon-Van 
Tine Company, in the April issue of Har- 
vard Business Review, to which he con- 
tributes a second article on “Analyzing 
Advertising Results.” (The first article in 
the January issue on the seasonal factor was 
reviewed in SALES MANAGEMENT for Feb- 
ruary 9th.) 

Mr. Falk knows how much cost of in- 
quiries has increased. Why there has been 
the increase is something he must guess 
about. He suggests four possible reasons: 
so much more advertising, so much lower 
visibility that “to run across the ad with- 
out looking for it requires the most fortui- 
tous circumstances’; increased use of cou- 
pons by advertisers and consequent de- 
creased interest on the part of readers: 
less time for reading—‘'so many diversions 
competing for attention’’; forced circula- 
tion with consequent increase in rates and 
possibly “lower grade of prospects in the 
circulation list.” If all those influences are 
at work and result in only 4.6 per cent 
annual increase in cost, does it follow that 
advertising copy is more effective, to offset 
in part tendencies so powerful that you 
would expect them to jump costs far 
faster? Mr. Falk does not answer that 
question. 

But he does present enormously valuable 
facts, figures and charts on: size of space, 
lasting quality; effect of frequency and in- 
tensiveness—as well as on “‘secular external 
factors,” the topic roughly outlined above. 


Modern Art in Industry 


An article with this title in the May 
issue of World’s Work by Elizabeth Breuer 
gives a popular summary of the commer- 
cial meaning of modernist art. Its strength 
(and its weakness) the author points out 
in the simple statements—‘‘Manufacturers 
oe groping for artists and stylists to 
bring their production into line with the 
popular demand cannot find this 
art in museum documents. It exists as a 
vision without concrete form only in the 
mind of the living artist.” Perhaps the 
article exaggerates conditions before the 
modernist outbreak—by saying: ‘The de- 
signer in this country had practically no 
recognition, and there was no opportunity 
for him to demonstrate his abilities save 
in the scattered individual patronage of 
sophisticated persons’’—unless certain tex- 
tile manufacturers are “individual . . . so- 
phisticated persons.” But the best textile de- 
sign before modernism (some would add— 
after modernism too) was from museum 
documents. 

Miss Breuer says that “manufacturers 
are welcoming modernism, first because 
they are forced to by economic competition, 
and second because they are bored with the 
old thing.” Mrs. Stanley Resor is quoted 
as authority for the statement that modern- 
ism is going to be used only in isolated 
cases “until manufacturers and buyers are 
assured of successful quantity production” 
and also of nation-wide demand. Now 
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“we find a demand in the West and the 
East for the modern thing but it has not 
yet influenced the large middle section of 
the country.” ‘‘Buyers through the mid- 
dle West have not yet digested the idea 
that styled goods are salable.” 

The Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, 
even though modernism is not to be found 
in museum documents, is a leader in the 
whole cause of commercial design, both 
historical and modernistic. Richard F. 
Bach, of the museum, is quoted: “Manu- 
facturers come to us continually, asking for 
advice and direction in producing contem- 
porary industrial art. 


What Do They Read? 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S book reviewer 
has long thought there was a community 
of interest between the advertiser and the 
expert in adult education and that each 
could learn something from the other—be- 
cause in a certain sense advertising is a 
part of adult education, and because, again, 
adult education certainly needs sales pro- 
motion. In the MacMillan Studies in 
Adult Education, John S. Noffsinger’s 
monograph on “Correspondence Schools, 
Lyceums, Chautauquas,” published several 
years ago, certainly deserves the attention 
of anyone trying to sell instruction by 
mail. A new title in this series is of 
broader interest. ‘The Reading Interests 
and Habits of Adults: A Preliminary Re- 
port” is by William S. Gray, dean of the 
University of Chicago. college of education, 
and Ruth Munroe, formerly assistant in the 
Cleveland public library. Miss Munroe 
describes her “campaign to get people to 
come to the library for books to read.” 
She sent out six form letters based on as 
many different advertising appeals—'‘prac- 
tical advancement, social prestige, parental 
affection, recreation, curiosity and culture, 
that is esthetic and intellectual interest. 
. . . The strongest appeal was ‘parental 
affection.’ Intellectual and esthetic inter- 
ests proved of little value. The strength 
of practical and social appeals varied with 
different groups, being strong among 
clerical and higher occupations and weak 
among laborers. The recreational appeal 
was surprisingly weak.” Don’t you won- 
der how well the six fundamental appeals 
were presented in these form letters? Other 
tests described rank curiosity and relaxa- 
tion much higher. 

The volume summarizes practically all 
published and unpublished investigations of 
the reading habits of grown-ups, and some 
studies of children’s reading. As “read- 
ing” includes not only books but maga- 
zines and newspapers, there is in this 
wealth of material much that is of general 
value to copy-writers and space buyers, and 
even more that is of special use to the ad- 
vertiser of books and the promotion man- 
agers of periodicals and newspapers. 
Tables in the first few pages on state by 
state distribution (relation to population) 
of daily newspapers, of magazines (by dif- 
ferent classes) and of volumes in public 
libraries (volumes per capita and circula- 
tion per capita) deserve the attention of 
anyone trying to arrive at new yardsticks 
for measuring the accessibility of local 
markets to printed messages. 


There are some surprisingly high figures 
on daily newspaper and magazine reading 
in farm homes. A description of tests to 
see how far “the physical qualities of books 
affected the choice of primary pupils” 
seems to show that wide margins are at- 
tractive. Chapters VI to IX inclusive re- 
port case studies in Hyde Park and North 
Evanston; besides being models of investi- 
gation they give interesting sidelights on 
Chicago newspapers in these suburbs. 


*“And Then Came Ford” 


The dramatic title of Charles Merz’s 
book, parts of which appeared serially in 
World’s Work, and which has just been 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., is full of meaning. The volume 
is not a biography or an interpretation of 
Henry Ford—rather it is the setting of 
the man and the manufacturer. You might 
call it an interpretation of the last two 
generations of America as personified and 
exemplified by Mr. Ford. So Merz’s treat- 
ment here is as broad as in his last year's 
success “The American Band Wagon.” 
The book on Ford won’t appeal as much 
as the Band Wagon did to the intelli- 
gentsia, because the author is not as scorn- 
ful, as amusing, as amused with his sub- 
ject. But the subject is much the same— 
the fundamental American traits. 

Mr. Merz starts in with Ford as a 
pioneer ‘between America’s two frontiers,” 
the physical West and the _ industrial 
changes of steel, oil and transportation. 
Ford was the American type, brought up 
on a farm, in a country school, a natural 
mechanic and so drawn from the country 
to Detroit and to experiments with gaso- 
line driven motor cars—for the business 
success of which it is plain (as we now 
look back) that the bicycle craze had pre- 
pared the way. The story of the estab- 
lishment of the Ford Motor Company, 
with $28,000 cash capital paid in, and of 
the famous Model T has been told often 
before. Mr. Merz makes it no less a 
marvel than it has seemed when others told 
the story. At the same time he makes it 
seem a symbol of the changes in industry 
—-standardization and mass production and 
moving belts. 

The chapter “America Discovers Ford” 
is an attempt, at least partially successful, 
to analyze the growth of Ford as a first- 
page feature. Mr. Merz traces it to the 
$5-a-day wage announced in January, 1914. 
This “revealed the whole Ford enterprise 
as something with which the public felt 
at once that it had long been familiar. A 
month later a Progressive county conven- 
tion nominated him for governor. 

“Tin Lizzie on Olympus” tells of the 
development of the Ford joke—'the au- 
thentic folklore of an age of motors.” 

Ford’s peace ship is to Mr. Metz an 
illustration of the American readiness to 
rush into ill-organized crusades with im- 
possible slogans. And he illustrates the 
same tendency by Ford’s enthusiasm for 
submarines when we got into the wat, by 
his excited discovery of the “International 
Jew menace” in the days that followed the 
wholesale Bolshevik-phobia, and by his 
candidacy for the presidential office. __ 

So—to put it in a phrase or so—this 
book is well worth reading, not merely 
because Merz wrote it and because it 1S 
about Ford, but because it is a keen an- 
alysis of American habits of mind and of 
the changing interests of America, for 
Mr. Merz does not forget Mr. Ford’s de- 
light in early American furniture and old- 
time dances, or what seems like a sudden 
conversion to the sales-value of style! 
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LIBERTY’S LIST OF 


NEW ADVERTISERS 


IS GROWING 


ITHIN the last few weeks, many new accounts 

have started advertising in LIBERTY. Among the 
new LIBERTY advertisers whose full page advertise- 
ments have begun to appear are: 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. = Tires 


Procter & Gamble Co. Camay Soap 
Buick Motor Co. Buick Automobiles 
Chrysler Corporation Chrysler Automobiles, 
{Chrysler products not previously Chrysler Institutional, 
advertised in Liberty} Dodge Bros. Trucks, 
Plymouth Cars, 
Fargo Trucks 
Illinois Watch Co. Illinois Watches 
United Fruit Company Unifruit Bananas 
Kolynos Co. Dental Cream 
Western Electric Co. Vitaphone 
Durant Motors, Inc. Durant Automobiles 
Milnesia Laboratories, Inc. Milnesia Wafers 
Green Bros. Company Tastyeast 


National School of Business 
Science for Women 


Brown Tube Corporation Puncture Proof Tubes 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Pancake Flour 


This list represents only a few of LIBERTY’S new 
accounts. There are over forty more important new 
advertisers in LIBERTY. 


More and more national advertisers are taking advan- 
tage of LIBERTY’S two million net 
paid circulation with its bonus of 
500,000 LIBERTY families. 


LIBERTY GUARANTEES 
MORE THAN 


2,000,000 


AVERAGE NET PAID 


CIRCULATION 
FOR THE BALANCE OF 1929 


Liberty 


A Weekly fer Everybody 


ILLINOIS 


estern 
Woectric 


UNIFRUIT 
MILWESIA 


“Ww OF AFERS 


NATIONAL SCHOOL or 
BUSINESS SCIENCE 
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Morgan Backs Big Oil Combine 
to Meet Rockefeller and Shell 


With the agreement this week of 
directors of the Continental and Mar- 
land Oil companies to bring about a 
merger of the two companies, con- 
tingent upon approval of stockholders, 
J. P. Morgan has completed the first 
important step in a consolidation of 
oil interests which may enable him to 
rank with Rockefeller as the dominat- 
ing factor in the industry in this 
country. 

For several years J. P. Morgan & 
Company has been active in Marland, 
one of the most important independ- 
ent oil enterprises in the country. In 
the new merger, to be known as the 
Continental Oil Company of Dela- 
ware, and to have resources of more 
than $200,000,000, the Morgan inter- 
ests will be directly in charge. 

Later it is expected that the Union 
Oil Company of California, with re- 
sources of more than $140,000,000, 
will become a member—creating a 
corporation which would then com- 
pare in size with the larger Standard 
Oil (Rockefeller) companies. 

At the same time a tie-up between the 
Rockefeller companies, which came 
into being by the dissolution of the 
old Standard Oil Company under the 
Sherman Act in 1911, is expected to 
become closer. Four of these units 
—Standard Oil of New Jersey, New 
York, Indiana and California—are at 
present the largest oil companies in 
the United States, each with resources 
between $325,000,000 and $550,000,- 
000. Although, nominally, all operate 
as separate organizations (each, inci- 
dentally, larger than the original “oil 
trust’’), they are still “friendly” with 
one another and might even adopt 
“working agreements’ in the event 
the new Morgan competition became 
too keen. 

In one instance the tie-up will prob- 
ably become even closer. A merger is 
seen between Standard of New York 
and the Vacuum Oil Company, a 
$180,000,000 company, most of the 
business of which is in lubricating oil. 
Vacuum also is a member of the 
original Rockefeller group. 

The expansion in this country of the 
Royal Dutch Shell Company may be 
expected to put the competition on a 
three-cornered basis. The Shell inter- 
ests, which in the United States have 
heretofore been confined largely to the 
Middle West and Pacific Coast, have 
recently taken several steps to extend 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


the distribution of their products 
throughout the country. One of 
these steps was the purchase of the 
New England Refining Company; an- 
other the establishment of dealers and 
distributors in the East; a third the 
launching soon of a national advertis- 
ing campaign. 

The only other oil group of any size 
now operating nationally is the Texas 
Company, which, although smaller 
(assets $182,595,000), has extended 
its distribution, chiefly in the past 
two years, to practically every state. 
Until now it has been the leader out- 
side the Standard Oil group. 

In the Continental-Marland merger, 
the Marland interests will prevail—al- 
though for expansion purposes the 
Continental name will be retained. D. 
J. Moran, recently appointed by Mr. 
Morgan to become president of Mar- 
land, will be the active head, with 
E. T. Wilson, chairman of the board 
of Continental, in a similar position in 
the mew organization, and S. H. 
Keoughan, president of Continental, as 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Ernest W. Marland, who established 
the Marland company in 1920 and 
was largely responsible for the com- 
pany’s expansion to its present size of 
$117,940,968, retired from the presi- 
dency some time ago and has formed 


~ his own oil company. 


Continental, with assets of $81,595,- 
532, was originally a member of the 
Standard Oil group. 

The merger will be carried out 
through the purchase by Marland of 
all the assets and properties of Con- 
tinental, for which Marland will give 
stock in exchange. 

Although Marland has been active 
primarily in the Middle West and 
Continental Oil in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, it has recently extended 
its distribution facilities to the Atlan- 
tic. 

If Union Oil of California enters 
the new combine, Morgan will be in 
a position to meet Standard, Shell and 
Texaco in every important market. 


Davis on West Program 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, will 
be the guest of honor at the twenty-sixth 
anniversary convention ot the Pacific Ad- 
vertising Clubs Association, in Oakland, 
June 16-20, and the principal speaker at 
the opening meeting, to be held in the 
Greek Theatre on the University of Cali- 
fornia campus, in Berkeley. 


Clinton B. Allsopp 


Postal Names Allsopp 
Sales and Publicity Head 


Clinton B. Allsopp, former general 
commercial manager of the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of vice-president in charge of 
sales and publicity of the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Company. 

Mr. Allsopp began his career as a 
clerk in the plant department of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. In 1923 he was transfer- 
red to the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, where he 
was made division superintendent of 
traffic. In this capacity he assumed 
charge of the public relations work in 
Rhode Island. 

In 1924 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the New England Com- 
pany’s Southern division, on which 
assignment he assisted in the presen- 
tation of a rate case before the Public 
Utilities Commission of Rhode Island. 
He became general commercial man- 
ager of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company on January 
1, 1929. 


$100,000 Celery Drive 


A $100,000 advertising campaign is being 
worked out for the Florida Celery Asso- 
ciation, Sanford, Florida, by Gottschaldt- 
Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta agency. 

The campaign will start this fall—news- 
papers, magazines, posters, direct mail an 
radio being employed. 


Lopatecki to Agfa-Ansco 


Eugene de Lopatecki formerly art director 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, has been 4p: 
pointed to the newly created position 0 
art director of the Agfa-Ansco Corporation, 
Binghamton, New York. 
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Reaching Executives, Purchasing Officers 
and Department Heads 


ROM the standpoint of your rail- 

way sales you are interested in 
reaching the executive officers of the 
steam railway industry. 


They are concerned with the major 
problems of railroading, and as appro- 
priating officers their knowledge of 
your products is important to you. 
Their approval is required on all ex- 
penditures for additions and better- 
ments, and they are vitally concerned 
in the efficient and economical han- 
dling of traffic. Consequently, materials 
or railway appliances which will cut 


costs, improve railway operation, speed 
up repairs and keep rolling stock in 
service will receive special attention in 
connection with capital expenditures 
and maintenance appropriations. 


As one of the five Simmons-Boardman 
departmental publications devoted to 
the steam railway industry, the Rail- 
way Age is edited for the railway 
executives, operating officials, purchas- 
ing officers and department heads. It 
is recognized throughout the railway 
industry and the financial world as the 
authority on railway matters. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 30 Church Street, New York 


Chicago: 105 West Adams St. 
San Francisco: 


Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
215 Market Street 


Washington: 17th & H Sts., N. W. 


The Railway Service Unit 


All 
A.B.C. 


Railway Age, Railway Mechanical Engineer, Railway Electrical Engineer 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance, Railway Signaling 


All 
A.B.P. 
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Slogan Contest Helps Put Over 
New “Bond” Name in 6 Months 


BY W. KR. E. BAXTER 


The close of the Bond Electric 
Corporation’s slogan contest and the 
awarding of $15,000 in prizes today 
marks the successful conclusion of an 
effort to “put over” a new name and 
trade-mark in six months. 

Last December the opposition of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany to the use of the name “Yale” 
enclosed in an ellipse, used as a trade- 
mark by the Yale Electric Corpora- 
tion for six years, was upheld by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond District, and the Yale Electric 
Corporation was ordered to dis- 
continue its use. This meant that the 
company was faced with the problem 
of adopting another trade-mark and 
of making it known. 

The name “Bond” was chosen to 
supplant “Yale.” It was then decided 
to hold a flashlight slogan contest and 
to advertise the contest extensively as 
the best means of informing the pub- 
lic of the change. 

A total of $15,000 was offered in 
prizes: $10,000 to the general public: 
$2,500 to dealers, and $2,500 to job- 
bers’ salesmen. 

The contest was advertised in large 
space in national consumer periodicals 
during November and December. 
Full pages and two-page spreads in 
color were used. In addition, large 
space was taken in about 100 news- 
papers. Radio broadcasting, employ- 
ing nineteen stations, was carried on 
twice a week. 

Tied in with the general advertis- 
ign campaign, which included eight 
leading business periodicals, was an 
eight-piece window display feature, 
with a supplementary counter display 
inside the store and various other 
dealer helps. 

The contest was advertised to close 
December 31, at which time more 
than 250,000 slogans had been te- 
ceived. The copy used early in the 
contest bore a sub-caption which read, 
“Yale-Bond ‘Flashlight Feature’ Slo- 
gan Contest.” Under “All Yale 
products to be designated by the name 
of ‘Bond,’” the change in name was 
explained “to prevent the possible con- 
fusion of our goods with those of 
other manufacturers using the name 
“Yak.” 

Each advertisement carried a repro- 
duction of the new trade-mark in 
heavy black type, with the old in 
lighter type, in a fade-out effect. The 
association of the two names was thus 
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The “Yale” trade-mark was gradual- 
ly Ben Day-ed into oblivion as 
“Bond” was thrust boldly forward. 


established, but always with the name 
“Bond” as supplanting “Yale.” The 
advertisements were signed ‘Bond 
Electric Corporation.” 

Slogans, in order to qualify in the 
contest, were to be based on six fea- 
tures of Bond flashlights. Five of 
these features were published, but in 
order to get the sixth, or “mystery 
feature,” it was necessary for the con- 
testant to visit the nearest dealer. 
The slogan contest copy was fol- 
lowed up by lists of dealers. The 
national tie-up is continued by the use 
of a full page in the Saturday Evening 
Post for the publication of the win- 
ners’ names, appearing today. 

At the time of the inauguration of 
the slogan advertising campaign more 
than fifty salesmen were added to the 
Bond force. A twenty-eight-page 
portfolio was prepared for the use of 
the company representative and job- 
bers’ salesmen. Since the inaugura- 
tion of the contest and advertising 
campaign it is estimated that at least 
15,000 dealers have been added to 
the Bond Electric list. 

According to W. W. Stake, ad- 
vertising manager of the Bond Elec- 
tric Corporation, national advertising 
will be continued throughout the sum- 
mer of this year. About 167 news- 


9. The prize awards b 
* judges must be consid 


papers will be used for copy, featuring 
flashlights, radio tubes and _ other 
products. 

It is estimated that the slogan con. 
test brought more than one million 
inquiries. The winning slogan, for 
which a prize of $2,000 is being pre- 
sented today by Governor Harvey 
Parnell, of Arkansas, is “Rest Renews 
the Current You Use’’—submitted by 
E. E. Upton, of Little Rock. 

The advertising account is handled by 
United Advertising Agency. 


Colorado Will Start 
$400,000 Campaign 


The Colorado Association is under- 
taking to raise $400,000 for promot- 
ing the tourist and industrial advan- 
tages of the state. G. E. Hathaway, 
of Colorado Springs, and T. S. 
Thompson, of the Thompson Adver- 
tising Agency, of Pueblo, are in 
charge. 

“The exact features to be publi- 
cized will not be determined for some 
months,” Mr. Thompson said. ‘‘Con- 
siderable research work is being done 
to ascertain the mining, agriculture, 
and industrial resources and needs. It 
is probable, however, that a short 
tourist campaign will be started in the 
next few weeks, using newspapers in 
adjoining states. Plans for the gen- 
eral campaign will probably be com- 
pleted about October 1.” 


Plymouth Appoints Fox 


Robert M. Fox has become director of 
advertising of the Plymouth Motor Cor- 
poration. He has been a member of the 
Chrysler staff for two years, and for ten 
years previously was engaged in advertis- 
ing agency and sales capacity work. 

The appointment is a sequel to the es- 
tablishment of the Plymouth Motor Cor- 
poration as a separate division of the 
Chrysler Corporation, and the transfer of 
Plymouth manufacturing operations and 
executive offices to a new plant at Mount 
Elliott Avenue and Lynch Road, Detroit. 


Merge Farm Tool Firms 

Five leading farm implement firms—the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works of South 
Bend, Indiana; Hart-Parr Tractor Com- 
pany, of Charles City, Iowa; Nichols- 
Shepard, of Battle Creek, Michigan; 
American Seeding Machinery Company, 
of Springfield, Ohio, and Mitchell, Lewis 
& Staver, of Spokane and Portland, Oregon 
—will be consolidated soon under the 
name of the Oliver Farm Equipment Com- 
pany. Resources of the merging compa 
nies aggregate $50,000,000. 


Joins Owen-Dyneto 

Floyd Jones, for the past five years sales 
manager of the Putnam division of the 
Biflex Products Company, of Waukegan, 
Illinois, has resigned to become sales man- 
ager of the Owen-Dyneto Corporation . 
Syracuse, with offices in the Genera 
Motors Building, Detroit. 
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The Eyes of Industrial America 
Are Focused on the Mid-South Empire 


Memphis is the Capital of 
the Mid-South Empire—an 
area of more than two mil- 
lion population—most ade- 
quately and efficiently served 
by— 


The APPEAL PAPERS 


Because Memphis is accessible 
from every point in the Mid- 
South Empire by excellent roads 
by rail and water, it boasts four 
of the largest department stores 
in the entire South and main- 
tains an annual trade volume 
unsurpassed by any city of its 
size. . . . It is obvious, then, 
that no advertiser, large or 
small, can overlook the far- 
reaching, rich market of The 


APPEAL Papers. 


When An Advertiser Uses 
The APPEAL Papers 


When an advertiser uses The APPEAL 
Papers he is not confining his efforts 
solely to the purchasing power of Mem- 
phis, but is reaching out to this vast 
trade area peopled with eager, respon- 
sive, able-to-buy readers. The Mid- 
South Empire is surging with new in- 
dustries and developments. To culti- 
vate this market you need use only The 


APPEAL Papers. 


The Largest Circulation South of Balti- 


more — Packed With Purchasing Power 
As of April 1, 1929 


M. & E..... 194,130 Sunday .... 146,834 


Comparative Average Paid Circulation 


The APPEAL Paper Other Afternoon Paper 
3 Mos. March, 1927—M. & E. 136,287 Sun. 135,750............ 94,115 
6 Mos. Sept., 1927—M. & E. 149,643 Sun. 136,916............ 91,949 
6 Mos. March, 1928—M. & E. 170,255 Sun. 141,221............ 93,710 
6 Mos, Sept., 1928—M. & E. 176,386 Sun. 141,406............ 93,312 
6 Mos. March, 1929—M. & E. 184,602 Sun. 145.078............ 93,311 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper”—An Institution of the South 
for the South—Since 1840 


And The 


MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL 


“The South’s Fastest Growing Newspaper” 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO., Representatives 
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Management Group 
Analyzes Progress 
for Style Control 


Harmony in Surroundings Is 
Aim of Work in Silver 
Designs, says Nock. 


The importance of harmonious  sur- 
roundings as a stimulus to inspiration 
in the designing of new models of 
silverware was stressed by H. E. Nock, 
vice-president and general manager of 
Towle Manufacturing Company, in an 
address on “How the Manufacturer 
Organizes for Style Control,” deliv- 
ered at the spring convention of the 
American Management Association, 
held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, this week. 

A separate room for the study of a 
new sample product, ‘in an effort to 
understand its merits or demerits, its 
associations, its harmonious  inter- 
relations,’ in which the conditions 
under which the model will be sold 
or used are reproduced, also plays an 
important part in the decisions on new 
models, Mr. Nock stated. 

Harold V. Coes, consulting manage- 
ment engineer of Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc., in an address on ‘“The 
Reverberations of Industrial and Busi- 
ness Research,” stressed the impor- 
tance of research work to industry. 
Mr. Coes predicted that the day is not 
far when bankers will require reports 
of what research work is being done, 
in addition to regular financial state- 
ments, from companies reporting. 


Other speakers included Dr. Willard - 


L. Thorp, professor of economics, 
Amherst College, and Irwin D. Wolf, 
secretary of the Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Store. 


$100,000 Jersey Campaign 


The New Jersey State Hotel Association 
has increased its state advertising and pub- 
licity appropriation from $50,000 to $100,- 
000, it was stated by Edward T. Lawless, 
president of the association, at its eleventh 
annual convention at Atlantic City this 
week, 

The fund will be used to promote New 
Jersey resorts and industries. 


Bohen Heads Meredith 


Fred Bohen, general manager and associate 
publisher of the Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany, Des Moines, has been elected presi- 
dent of the company to succeed the late 


Edwin T. Meredith. 


E. H. Ahrens, president of the Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Company, announces the appoint- 
ment of J. O. Dahl to the post of mer- 
chandising manager. Mr. Dahl has been 
manager of the service department for the 
past five years. 


Albert Matthews 


Matthews Will Direct 
Laundry Machine Sales 
Albert 


than 
twenty years laundry machinery sales- 
man and sales executive, has become 
general sales manager of the American 
Laundry Machine Company at Cincin- 


Matthews, for more 


nati. Previously he was in charge of 
sales on the Pacific Coast, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. 

Floyd L. Tieman has succeeded him 
there. 


Postum Company to Get 
Quick Freezing Process 


Through a majority interest in Frosted 
Food, Inc., about to be organized, the 
Postum Company, Inc., will acquire 
the Birdseye Quick Freezing Process, 
according to an announcement made 
by Colby M. Chester, Jr., president of 
Postum, this week. 

Frosted Food, Inc., will also include 
in its assets the business and good- 
will of the General Seafoods Corpora- 
tion, Gloucester, Massachusetts. The 
operation of the new company will be 
under the direction of Postum. 


McNaughton to Stuart Laundry 


J. B. McNaughton has resigned as sales 
manager in charge of domestic sales and 
advertising manager of the Indian Motor- 
cycle Company, to become director of sales 
of the Stuart Laundry Machinery Company 
of Boston, effective July 1. 


Hoffman Publishers, Inc., publishers of 
Linen, Neckwear and Amusement Park 
Management, business periodicals, have 
purchased the Lyman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, publisher of Industrial Retail Stores. 
The change became effective May 1. 
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Wright, Dictograph 
and McCall’s ‘“‘Ads”’ 
Win National Honors 


Twenty-six in Nine Groups Are 
Chosen from 5,000 Contestants 
at Exhibition Opening 


Twenty-six prize winners of 5,000 
entrants of advertising art submitted 
in a country-wide competition, were 
chosen by the Jury of Awards of the 
Art Directors’ Club of New York, 
from among 280 examples picked to 
hang at the Art Centre during the 
eighth annual exhibition of advertis- 
ing art, which opened in New York 
City last week. 

Medal-winning advertisements in each 
of the nine groups included those of 
McCall's Magazine, figures; Oxford 
Paper Company, two medal winners, 
still life and photographs; Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation, miscellane- 
ous; Bamberger & Company, posters 
and car cards; Saks-Fifth Avenue, 
black-and-white illustrations; Marcus 
& Company, pen and ink; Brokaw 
Brothers, decorative designs; and the 
Dictograph Products Company, in the 
merchandise and container group. 
The Jury of Awards consisted of Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson; Mrs. Helen 
Appleton Read, art critic; Lee Simon- 
son, scenic designer; Paul Manship, 
sculptor; Frank Rehn of the Rehn 
Galleries, and Frank Altschul, banker 
and president of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. Some of the 
prize winners are shown in the SALES 
MANAGEMENT Gallery for this issue. 
Other advertisements among the prize 
winners included those of the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, Steinway 
& Sons, Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Com- 
pany; Switzerland Cheese Association, 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, Hupp 
Motor Car Corporation, Madison 
Square Press, Inc., Cunard Steamship 
Company, International Mercantile 
Marine, Rayon Institute of America, 
Melville Shoe Corporation, the Cin- 
cinnati Enguirer, Crane & Company, 
Inc., Cheney Brothers, Fostoria Glass 
Company and the Hamilton Watch 
Company. 


Heads Chinaware Merger 


J. C. Heckman, formerly sales managet of 
the Cheney Silk Company, New York, has 
been elected president of the American 
Chinaware Corporation, of Columbus, 
Ohio, a merger of six Eastern Ohio pot 
tery companies. 


The Dearborn Advertising Agency has 
moved to 180 North Michigan Avenvt, 
Chicago. 
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Automatic 
Imprints 

an almost 
unlimited variety 
of forms, 7,500 
per hour. Auto- 
matic machines 
$485 up, f. o. b. 
hicago. 


Dupligraph — 
Model De 3— 
Leased at $65 
per month. Prints 
2,000 letters per hour, 
complete with name, 
address, salutation, 
date, entire letter and 
signature. Other mod- 
els of duplicating ma- 
chines sold at $57.50 
to $1,770.00 f. o. b. 

Chicago. 


Model F-2 Elec- 
tric — Handles 
name and data 


‘human element’ “:: 


3,000 an hour. 
Electrically oper- 


what is it costing oe 


Chicago. 


your business ? 


ARELESSNESS is a human trait that can never be eliminated 
from business. But it can be minimized. Costly mistakes, 
inevitable with pen and pencil methods, are impossible 

when Addressographs are used to write modern business forms. 
The entire day’s business is speeded up — things are done on 
time — expenses are reduced — profits are increased. 


Model H-3 — 
$75. Imprints 
names or data, 
1200 to 1800 
impressions an 
hour! Other 
hand operated 
models from $20 


Reducing the “human element” with Addressograph equipment pe ye 
in a small New York office saved $1200 a year—in a large or- Chicago. 


ganization, $75,000 a year. Every size business can use Addres- 
sographs profitably to keep records better—for “Customer Con- 


* : ; Cardograph — 
trol”—to improve collections—to increase efficiency of factory $57.50 fo. b. Chie 
opal Produces 1500 
scheduling methods—to imprint sales literature, wrappers, labels, Staiease Ga aae 
etc.—to address letters, price lists, bulletins, etc. cards in an hour! 


Let the Addressograph representative show you how Addresso- 
graphs will eliminate mistakes, reduce costs and increase profits 
in your business. Mail the coupon. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 


4 

ADDRESSOGRAPH CoMPANY, 924 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 7 MAIL 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal 4 

te ees Head Office and Factory: London, England 4 WITH 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph | Cardograph Speedaumat 7 YOUR 
Copyright 1929 —— Co. / LETTER 
RK«QNMK@]TeetZ9@OOO Cc MMMM ait 
HEAD TO 


ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 
Jd 924 West Van Buren 
Md Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please advise how 
Addressographs will increase my 
sales and reduce my operating 
expense. 5-1929 
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Edsel Ford, Walter Chrysler, John N. 
Willys, A. R. Erskine and _ several 
other prominent motor car and rubber 
manufacturers got together the other 
day in Washington to tell President 
Hoover of plans to extend their in- 
dustry on a world-wide scale. Ameri- 
can-made motor cars, they said, will 
be shipped this year to 104 foreign 
countries. Total production is expect- 
ed to exceed 5,400,000. 


In the group, pictured above, are, 
left to right, Mr. Ford, F. A. Seiber- 
ling, of the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany and president of the Rubber 
Association of America; Alfred H. 


Swayne, vice-president of General 
Motors Corporation; Mr. Chrysler; 
Mr. Erskine; Roy D. Chapin, chair- 
man of the Hudson Motor Company ; 
President Hoover; C. W. Nash, of 
the Nash Motor Company; Alvin 


Motor Car Makers Inform President Hoover Business Is Good - 


* 4 “ 
‘ . 
op s ¥ A ~ 2 ™ 
Sine 


Macauley, president of the Packard 
Motor Car Company; F. J. Haynes, 
president of Durant Motors; Mr. 
Willys of Willys-Overland Company; 
H. H. Rice, assistant to the president 
of General Motors Corporation; A. J. 
Brousseau, president of Mack Trucks, 
and Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce under the auspices of 
which the meeting was held. 


Chevrolet Sales Head 
to Tell A. N. A. of 
““New Responsibility” 


Testimonial Copy Also a Topic 
at French Lick; Will Hold 
“Speakerless Session” 


“The New Responsibility of the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Executive” will be 
described by R. H. Grant, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company, at the opening 
general session, Monday afternoon, 
May 27, of the meeting of the Asso- 


ciation of National Advertisers in - 


French Lick, Indiana, May 27-29. At 
this session, also, Clarence D. Newell, 
of Newell-Emmett Company, adver- 
tising agency, will discuss the ques- 
tion, ‘Is the Agency of Today Better 
Equipped to Make the Advertising 
Appropriation More Effective?” 
Testimonial advertising will be ana- 
lyzed by George S. Fowler, of the 
Simmons Company, and G. Lynn 
Sumner, of G. Lynn Sumner Com- 
pany, advertising agency, two former 
presidents of the association, and S. 
E. Conybeare, of the Armstrong Cork 
Company, another former president, 
will lead a discussion on ‘Problems 
of the Advertising Executive.” 

The convention will start Monday 
morning, with a series of group meet- 
ings in the drug, building, direct-mail, 
advertising department administration 
and window display fields. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted to 
a review of specific advertising and 
sales promotion methods—E. _ T. 


Gundlach, of the Gundlach Advertis- 
ing Company, speaking on “Testing 


Copy’; P. J. Kelly, of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, and W. 
W. Watchel, of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, on “Merchandising 
an Advertising Campaign’; and J. 
Frank Grimes, president of Marketing 
Specialties, Inc., and of Independent 
Grocers Alliance Distributing Com- 
pany, on “Solving the Dealer Prob- 
lem by Making the Retailer a Better 
Merchant.” 

O. H. Caldwell, editor of Radio Re- 
tailing, and a former member of the 
Federal Radio Commission, and Roy 
S. Durstine, of the advertising firm of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., will analyze the uses and possi- 
bilities of radio advertising, Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Wednesday morning, all the delegates 
will participate in a “‘Speakerless Ses- 
sion,’ at which Frederick Dickinson, 
of the Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
will preside, and Paul Thomas, of 
Cheney Brothers; George W. Cushing, 
of Graham-Paige Motors Corporation ; 
William A. Hart, E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Company; Allan Brown, 
Bakelite Corporation; W. W. French, 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
and Guy C. Smith, of Libby, McNeil 
& Libby, will be the leaders. 


Oil Institute Will Start 
Expanded Sales Program 


Full-page advertisements in six maga- 
zines, and three business papers, and two 
booklets, on the theme, “Oil Heat and 
the Business of Living,” and “Your Guide 
to Oil Heating Satisfaction,” will consti- 
tute the bulk of the 1929 promotion pro- 
gram of the Oil Heating Institute—con- 
sumer advertising which will start in 
June. In the first four months of this year 
4,255 booklets were mailed. 


Airplane Prize for 
Drive Introduces 


Hol-Hi Golf Ball 
$200,000 Will Be Spent to Promote 


New Product in Nation-Wide 
Newspaper, Magazine Tie 


‘““Hol-Hi Week,” from May 11 to 
May 18, at the conclusion of which 
an airplane will be given to the ama- 
teur making the longest combined 
drives with three Hol-Hi golf balls, 
marks the peak of the present $200,- 
000 advertising campaign being con- 
ducted by the Wilson-Western Spott- 
ing Goods Company. 

The advertising carries a direct con- 
sumer appeal to both amateurs and 
professionals. In the case of profes- 
sionals, dealer interest is aroused by 
an added offer of cash prizes to the 
professionals of the winner's club, 
the club having the greatest number 
of entries in the contest during the 
week, and the club having the greatest 
number of entries in one afternoon. 
The general campaign began in golf 
publications in March. The airplane 
contest was announced in_ national 
publications and newspapers during 
the last week. 

The campaign will be continued dur- 
ing the summer, until the end of the 
golfing season. 
National advertising is being con 
ducted with full pages in golf and 
sporting publications, in addition t 
several magazines of general appeal. 
A series of advertisements will be run 
in about 400 newspapers during the 
next three months. The space us¢ 
will vary in size. 
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, EACHERS and college students 
r. ‘do more summer traveling than 
z ‘any other group. To some it 
It means only the trip from campus 
J. to home town; to the majority it means 
S, more—summer resorts, Canada, the 
tf mountains—and to thousands it is 
t Europe, as any steamship agent will 
of testify. 


And when students start out it is 


lI 


te 

to Wheary Wardrola, the 

ch trunk that rolls open. 

1a- 

ed not with a family heirloom dragged 

Is, out of the attic; nothing will do but 

0, the latest design of finest quality 

ne leather bags and hand trunks. With 

tt: the growing popularity of airplane 
travel, lightweight luggage has be- 

n- come the vogue—a few leather bags 


in tan or black, a hand trunk in colors. 

Purchases are made not in college 
towns alone, but in every city and 
town where students live. At Illinois, 
for example, more luggage is pur- 


Men’s Hartmann Tourobe, 


Popular among students. 


chased in the home towns than in 
hampaign, but the dealers there 
traced $49,000 worth to the students 


Luggage Sales Increase When 
College Students Travel 


BY JOE GODFREY, JR. 


sells 300 trunks and bags to students 
during December and May; suitcases 
averaging $20 and trunks $50. What 


Chief Oshkosh Duffle 
bag for golfers. 


is true at these schools is true also at 
a thousand colleges and universities 


W. W. Winship Featherlite 
bags — preferred by the 
college girl. 


where similar expenditures are being 


pletely outfitted. By the sophomore 
year they find the equipment in bad 
taste and start replacing it, and by 
the time they are seniors they come 
ack for a complete new outfitting. 
The peak seasons for sales are preced- 
ing Christmas and the end of the 
school year. 

To reach this market effectively, 
quickly, the national advertiser can use 


Likly luggage is popular 
in college towns. 


the best college magazines in combina- 
tion with College Humor, the national 
mouthpiece of the college world which 
is bought by 250,000 every month 
and read by six times that number. 
It influences college people’s buying 
habits both on the campus and at their 
homes. 

How to build sales in the billion 
dollar college market is analyzed in a 


W. W. Winship airplane luggage 
for collegians who travel by air. 


magnificent 72-page board - bound 
book called ‘“‘An Approach to the Col- 
lege Market”, which the publishers 
will send to any interested manufac- 
turer or agency reader. 


OllejeHumor 


1050 North LaSalle Street 


oa made for luggage. CHICAGO 

Fh faculty. At the University of Freshmen are the poorest customers, 420 Lexington Avenue 
otida, in Gainesville, one dealer for usually they come to school com- NEW YORK 
~~ Advertisement Advertisement Advertisement 
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PIRES Becatise ef the friction bate 


“moved by worbing the chain arannd 


on. HOW TO APPL 
“GOODYEAR TIRE CHA 


an 


To apply the chain to the LEFT wheel 
the crass piece nearest the fastener 
RIGHT hand and the last cross piese if 
other ead of the ghain in the LEFT hand 
Slip the chain under the wheel aad brin 
ends together af the top, Draw: the 

around the tite tightly then fasten the IN 
fastener FIRST. 
Take wp any slack left in the chain, then fasten 


L ett eee 
SIDE 


To apply the ehain to the right wheel, grasp. 
the cross piece nearest the fastener in the . 
LEFT hand and’ the cross piece im the other — 
end of the chain in-the RIGHT. Then proceed ~ 


as before. : — 


ITHS IMPORTANT THAT GOODYEAR : 
CHAINS, BE APPLIED TIGHTLY TO STE 


yubber tréad of a tire and: the rubber 
piecee of the chain, the slack can be 


exsily, drawing each cross link sepagaté 
vather than pulling on the entire chain, os 


GOODS YEAR 


MAGE UW ts. S.A 


tongue of a dis 


them on a tag 
clear through 


The coupon will 
tisement and sen 


Please send me with- 
out obligation samples 
of Dennison Direc- 
tion Tags as used by 
leading manufacturers 


Safeguard 
the good will of your product 
with Direction Tags 


Good Will is an expensive commodity to acquire. Once ac- 
quired, it has an elusiveness that takes infinite care to hold. 
A single dissatisfied user can spoil the effect of thousands of 
dollars worth of advertising. It takes only a single case of lost 
directions and consequent misuse of your product to set the 


satisfied user a-wagging...And his friends...and 


their friends... 
Safeguard the reputation of your product by making sure 
it is properly used. Tie your directions to the product. Put 


that will stick like a faithful dog to its master 
every step in distribution to the hands of the 


user himself. Put them on a tag that will call itself to his at- 
tention. Put them on a tag that will be as fine a job of tag- 
making as your own product in its class. Put them on a 
Dennison Tag. 


* % “ 


We have made fine tags for leading manufacturers of many kinds of 
Nationally advertised goods. If you would like to see some samples show- 
ing how other people use direction-tags as a proved secondary medium 
we will be glad to send you an assortment of samples without obligation. 


bring it. Or just tear out the lower part of this adver- 
d it to us, pinned to your card or letterhead. 


---Dawnison age ---- 


THE DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 69-E, Framingham, Mass. 


Schrader Sponsors New 
Type of Service 
(Continued from page 283) 


By filling out a coupon in the ad- 
vertisement, giving name and address, 
the make of car, year, body type, 
model and tire size, motorists receive 
a set of discs free, five for tires and 
one (or two if the pressure for front 
and rear tires differs) for his gauge. 
A tiny illustrated folder in the en- 
velope with the discs shows how to 
apply them to the rim of wooden, 
wire and disc wheels. Once dried on, 
the discs endure weather and wash- 
ings almost indefinitely. 

The Rubber Association of America 
has recently released a table showing 
proper pressures for front and rear 
tires on all makes and models of 1929 
American cars with various tire sizes. 
Schrader is contemplating a supple. 
ment to that educational measure. 
The Schrader ads are devoted to im- 
pressing facts about tire pressure upon 
the motorist reader, and the discs are 
to serve as a constant reminder to 
those who send in the coupon. 

The constructive propaganda is con- 
tinued in the Schrader reply to the 
coupon. With the set of discs goes 
a multigraphed letter headed, “Pres- 
sure Discs,” stating that the pressures 
are based on the 1929 Inflation Chart 
of the Rubber Association of America 
and are recommended by the manu- 
facturer of the car and tires, to pre- 
vent rapid treadwear, fabric breaks, 
steering difficulty and wheel shimmy, 
all resulting from improper inflation. 

A twenty-page booklet in color, 
‘How to Make Tires Last Longer,” 1s 
now being prepared to be enclosed 
with each set of pressure discs. This 
will hammer in educational propa- 
ganda on the wisdom and economy of 
maintaining proper pressure in Uurfes 
and will describe and illustrate the en- 
tire Schrader line. 

All this promotion matter, simple, 
clear and attractive to the eye and the 
recipient’s curiosity, costs less than 
fifteen cents from printer to post 
office. 


Extend Church Contest 


The closing date of the $1,000 prize con 
test for the best advertisement on y 
Go to Church,” has been extended = 
May 1 to June 30. Details may be ha 
from Charles Stelze, chairman of the 
Church Advertising Group of the New 
York Advertising Club. 


Wilson with Triad 


V. K. Wilson is now assistant sales and 
advertising manager of the Triad —, 
facturing Company, radio tube manulic 
turers, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
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Although nothing untoward marked 
the business situation last week, the 
shadow of the credit situation seemed 
to be more in evidence than it has 
been lately. Call rates remained very 
high, bank acceptances were moved 
up one-eighth for maturities of more 
than thirty days, and there was revival 
of talk of an advance in the New 
York bank rediscount rate. Total 
transactions, reflected in the bank 
figures, gave some indications of hesi- 
tation, clearings being substantially 
lower than in the same period a year 
ago. Chains continued to record large 
gains in sales, but reports of unfavor- 
able effects of bad weather conditions 
were more numerous. Commodity 
prices remained steady at the low level 
of the week before, in spite of weak- 
ness in the grain markets. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in the week ended 
May 2 totaled $12,477,384,000, a de- 
cline over last year of 7.7 per cent. 
In New York the loss was 5.7 per 
cent, in the outside cities, 12.1 per 
cent. All but five of the principal 
cities showed declines. Debits against 
individual accounts amounted to $18,- 
649,936,000, down 1 per cent. In the 
New York district there was a gain 
of 1.1 per cent, but outside districts 
fell off 5.1 per cent, only four having 
gains. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight filled 1,051,728 cars 
in the week ended April 27, a gain 
of 88,721 cars over 1928 and of 30,- 
152 over 1927. Compared with 1928 
all classifications but grain were 


higher. 
Margin of Profits 


Commodity prices were unchanged, 
the Irving Fisher index being station- 
ary at 96.7, the low point of the last 
ew weeks. 


Credit Conditions 


Revived talk of a possible increase in 
the rediscount rate followed publica- 
tion last week of the figures in brok- 
ets loan and maintenance of the high 
ates for money—10 to 14 for call 
loans, 81/, to 834 for time loans, and 

Orcommercial paper. The fact that 
bankers’ acceptances were notably 


higher was deemed especially signifi- 
ant, 


Who Finally Buys Your Goods? 


About nine retail purchases out of ten 
are made by women—especially the 
“housewife,” as purchasing agent for an 
average of five people. She is your ulti- 
mate buyer. 

Criterion Service reaches the average 
housewife more frequently and continu- 
ously than any other advertising. Criterion 
Posters are at eye-level on busy corners in 
neighborhood-shopping centers — where 
she sees them every day on her daily shop- 
ping trip. 

They reach her when a sales message 
has the best chance to sell—near the point- 
of-purchase, when the prospect is in a 
“buying mood.” 


Criterion Service, and find it complete. 

The usual use of the medium however, 
is for supporting general advertising. Prod- 
ucts of wide distribution and mass sale 
use neighborhood posters to tie up adver- 
tising with the sales-point. 

Mar., a “sale” made in magazines and 
newspapers never happens because the 
buyer forgets. Criterion Posters revive im- 
pressions when buying is convenient, and 
thus multiply the value of all advertising. 


Where to Buy 


An important use of Criterion Service 
for products of exclusive distribution is to 
identify the dealer. 


Coverage to-order 


Some of the 


This is done by plac- 
ing posters in the neigh- 


The unique feature en a the 
of Criterion Service is Present Users of din “~ *‘? is name 
that it offers coverage : isplayed. 
by neighborhoods in any Neighborhood Posters PPP gy — ~ 
city or town. ere , Anheuser-Busch - Armour & Co. disso “its. siaaliiniiin 

Each showing of Borden’s Milk - Camel Cigarettes hd ‘ 


Criterion Posters is built- 
to-order for the individ- 
ual advertiser. You des- 
ignate your best neigh- 
borhoods; we get and 
maintain the best pos- 
sible eye-level, corner lo- 
cations in them. 
Extremes (for illus- 
tration) are —the pork 
packer who omits all or- 
thodox Jewish sections; 
The maker of _hair- 


Soap - 


Soap - 


Carnation Milk 
Dayton Rubber - Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt - Emerson Shoe - H-O 
Hornby’s Oats - Hecker’s Flour 
Ipana Tooth Paste - Kirkman’s 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Premier Malt 
Quality Bakers - Reckitt’s Blue 
Sapolio - Snowdrift - Tolley’s 
Cakes - Ward’s Bread - Werk 
Wrigley’s 


waste—and is lower in 
actual unit cost. The 
average window display, 
costing $3.00 has an av- 
erage life of one week. 
For less than $3.00 Cri- 
terion Service maintains 
an 8x 4 foot display for 
a month. 


Send for Portfolio 


+ Coca-Cola 


Puritan Malt 


straightener who concen- 

trates in negro sections only; The overall 
manufacturer who wants only industrial 
communities. These and other peculiar 
sales conditions test the flexibility of 


alana We have prepared a 
portfolio giving full de- 
tails as well as statistics 

and other data of general usefulness. 


Advertisers and agencies are welcome to 
this portfolio without obligation. Send 
the coupon, mentioning territory covered. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-Sheet ‘““Neighborhood Posting”’ 


Company Name 


CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEw York City: 
Please send us the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 


Address 


Attention of 


Title... — 
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Points of Usefulness 
and Advantage 


Completeness , 


One outstanding quality of STANDARD RATE 
& DATA SERVICE is the completeness of it. Not 
only are the publications covering all fields in- 
cluded, but the data applying to each one is car- 
ried out to the last detail. 


Each issue of the Service contains full and com- 
plete information about 1950 daily newspapers, 
300 farm papers, 625 general magazines and 1,800 
business papers covering the United States and 
Canada. The cost of radio advertising is also given 
for those stations which sell time on the air. 


Here is a Service you can unfailingly depend upon 
for any information you may need about any 
medium at any time! 


STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 
The National Authority 


Special 30-Day Approval Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 


BeG Rae ereere Tre; i eee iate aL ie enectocenecsveretweheranere 192. 
Chicago, Illinois 
You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 


including the Radio Station Section, with all bulletins since it was issued, which we are 
to have the privilege of using 30 days. 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we 
shall return the issue and our obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may consider us 
subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. It is to be maintained 
by bulletins issued every other day, and we understand the cost is $30.00 per year 
(Canada and Foreign $35.00). 


Pt ND. i Sesicisaxcasaeseeess bs Chae Sibel AGGresS cc Siivinws Uebixavan vesanannen 
CRS: Agen sib 55G has enesin Sunwancow cole eee DAM eikve cies Goosen Sos arses ieee Siw ole oo wn STE 
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How Louisville Survey 
Will Alter Policies 


(Continued from page 294) 
three weeks. Our final inventory of 
the last retail store on the list is sched- 
uled for May 7, and it will then take 
several weeks to complete estimates 
and totals, average and analyze the 
figures and print the report. 

The report will run, I think, into 
between 150 and 200 pages, and we 
shall send copies to the business press 
and all important newspapers. Printed 
copies will also be sold at a nominal 

rice. 

Undoubtedly the report will contain 
a great deal of information of impor- 
tance to the manufacturer on packag- 
ing, selling, distributing and advertis- 
ing. It will also present much 
information to aid the wholesaler in 
introducing more economical methods. 
But we cannot emphasize the fact too 
strongly that, as far as the entire food 
industry is concerned, the findings 
will merely furnish a comprehensive 
statement of symptoms and a diagnosis 
of the condition of food distribution 
—nothing more. 


Must Be Solved Indirectly 


So far as the difficulties and prob- 
lems of the independent retailer are 
concerned, we have found that most, 
if not all, must be simplified and 
solved in the upper strata of distribu- 
tion. Most of them must be solved 
indirectly; the retailer must be fur- 
nished with the means by manufac- 
turer and distributor. 

The program should be one of re- 
construction in the light of the find- 
ings, and the Allied Food Committee 
realizes it must Rave the cooperation 
of the best food interests in using 
Louisville as a laboratory in which to 
determine the best methods of solving 
the problem of food distribution. 

Our second proposition is the ap- 
pointment of a national committee of 
the strongest representatives from 
various factors in the food industry 
to counsel and work with the Allied 
Food Committee on such details as: 
Interpreting the findings of the survey 
and extending them to a nation-wide 
movement; reporting the project t0 
the entire food industry; determining 
what measures may be taken to correct 
wasteful practices, which of the old 
and new methods should be adopted 
as standard practices; and working out 
corrective measures and conducting ¢x- 
periments in all the distributive fac- 
tors in Louisville. 

The national committee is a neces: 
sity, and a plan for financing it 
once should be made, the allied body 
believes. 
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“Sweets” Out of Lucky Strike 
Broadcasts; Other Copy Changed 


In their regular weekly broadcast last 
Saturday night the American Tobacco 
Company, makers of Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, eliminated the direct refer- 
ences to sweets, which have occasioned 
a defensive advertising and publicity 
program of the sweet foods industries 
and thousands of letters of protest 
from the public. 

The slogan, ‘Reach for a Lucky In- 
stead of a Sweet,” was shortened to 
“Reach for a Lucky—,” the listener 
being given the opportunity to fill in 
the gap for himself. 

The difficulty over the use of the slo- 
gan on the air was ironed out in ad- 
vance of the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of the National 
Broadcasting Company in New York, 
May 10, at which it was expected 
action on the slogan would have been 
discussed. 

Whether or not the change will be 
extended to the other media being 
used in the $12,600,000 Lucky Strike 
campaign this year has not been de- 
termined, an executive of the tobacco 
company told SALES MANAGEMENT. 
It is equally uncertain whether it will 
be kept permanently off the air. 

“We do not know in advance what 
we are going to say, any more than 
we know definitely the selections the 
Lucky Strike dance orchestra will 
play,” this executive said. “As we 
see improvements, we make them. 
Private auditions are held Saturday 
morning—attended by executives of 
our company, of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, the agency in charge, and of 
the broadcasting company. At that 
time, often, a number of changes are 
made. 

“Reference to sweets is being made in 
a new type of advertising copy intro- 
duced in 1,600 newspapers through- 
out the country this week. In this 
copy, a message signed by George W. 
Hill, president of American Tobacco, 
that 20,679 physicians state that 
Luckies are less irritating than other 
Cigarettes,’ was emphasized in place of 
Ptaise from individual celebrities. A 
Picture of a celebrity, however, ap- 
peats in each advertisement—as does 
the full slogan, ‘Reach for a Lucky 
Instead of a Sweet.’ It is doubtful 
whether, for the present at least, this 
Slogan will be altered in other media 
than radio.” 

The Newspaper advertisements, which 
average a quarter-page, are fundamen- 
tally the same as before. 

From the standpoint of investment the 


radio campaign is much smaller than 
that of other media. Of the $12,- 
600,000 total, $6,500,000 is devoted 
to newspapers; $3,000,000 to out- 
door; $1,200,000 to magazines; $1,- 
000,000 to store displays, and 
$500,000 to radio. 

The sweets campaign was started by 
American Tobacco last October. Two 
months later Mr. Hill told this pub- 
lication that this advertising and sales 
appeal had been primarily responsible 
for the increase of sales of 47 per 
cent last year. Although the company 
will not announce definite figures, Mr. 
Hill says that the increase in this 
brand within the last seven months 


has been greater than all others com- 
bined. 


Neal Newman 


Neal Newman to Direct 
Crosley Radio Sales 


Neal Newman has become general 
sales manager of the Crosley Radio 
Corporation, Cincinnati. Until re- 
cently, he was assistant general sales 
manager of the Felt & Tarrant Com- 
pany, comptometer manufacturers, 
with whom he started as a salesman. 
Edgar V. M. Gilbert has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager, a 
new position. For the last three years 
he has been general sales manager of 
Landay Brothers, Inc., a chain of 
music stores operating throughout the 
East. 


Timken Names Lothrop 
as New President 


Marcus T. Lothrop was elected presi- 
dent of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company Tuesday, to succeed H. H. 
Timken, who becomes chairman of the 
board. Other officers elected were W. 
R. Timken, J. G. Obermier, J. W. 
Spray, T. V. Buckwalter, and H. J. 
Porter, vice presidents, and J. F. 
Strough, secretary-treasurer. Judd W. 
Spray, vice president and general sales 
manager, was made a director. 

Mr. Lothrop started with the Timken 
company in 1911, as metallurgist, and 
for the past eighteen years has been 
intimately connected with its affairs, 
being closely associated with H. H. 
Timken. During that time he has 
occupied various positions successively. 
For the last few years he has been 
vice president and general manager in 
charge of all operating and sales. 


Nu-Way Cleaner Starts 
National Advertising 


National advertising space is being 
used by the Nu-Way Auto Polish 
Company, Inc., East St. Louis, Illinois, 
for the first time. Newspapers, trade 
papers and national magazines are on 
the schedule. Copy will range from 
one-inch, one-column teasers, to quar- 
ter pages and more in newspapers. 
The copy contains a free deal in- 
troductory offer of “one 35 cent 
bottle of glass cleaner with purchase 
of auto cleaner and polish (80 cents), 
or furniture polish, (70 cents).” 
Newspaper advertising will be used 
in all the larger cities. Nu-Way 
products will be sold in most general 
retail stores, which will be supplied 
through jobbers. The company is 
now represented in sixty-five cities, by 
manufacturers’ agents, who employ 
specialty salesmen to sell to the job- 
bing trade. 


MotoMeter Promotes 


A. E. Barlow, who since January 15 has 
been directing the sales activities of the 
MotoMeter Company, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager. Mr. Bar- 
low has been with the MotoMeter Com- 
pany for a number of years—having built 
up the company’s first jobber-dealer organ- 
ization in the early days of the industry. 


New Buick Companion 


Buick will introduce a new six-cylinder car 
called “Marquette” into the lower priced 
field early in the summer months, accord- 
ing to E. T. Strong, president and general 
manager. The new car will be distributed 
through regular Buick sales channels. A 
national advertising campaign on the new 
car has been started. 
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“Tve had lots of 


ADVERTISING 
aimed atme 


- but 
this Pencil 


‘it’s a genuinely friendly 
reminder. And the most 
comfortable, everlastingly 
useful pencil I’ve ever had, 
regardless of price! 


“and you can’t get away 
from it, the story it tells is 
before you all the time— 
ready for the first receptive 
moment! 


“Jim, our salesmen should 
be using these to build good 
will—and_ they'll make ac- 
tual sales!” 


LISTO 


DENCILS 


will do more to constantly im- 
press your name or product 
upon the minds of customers 
and prospects (and at receptive 
moments) than any other me- 
dium. Listo creates a warm, 
friendly, appreciative reaction that 
cannot be equalled. Light, perfectly 
balanced, durable, flexible and restful 
to the fingers. Made of the same un- 
breakable, non-metallic composition as 
fine fountain pens. A variety of 
colors and color combinations; leads, 
all colors. 


Your advertising emblem or message 
up to five lines imprinted free. 


FREE to Executives 


A request on your letterhead, giving 
name and title, will bring a sample 
pencil and quantity prices. Address 
Dept. B 


Listo Pencil Corporation 


General Offices and Factory 


Alameda 
New York City 
343 ‘Broadway 
A Mittion Users 
Know TuHeir Superiority 


California 


Cuicaco 


202 §.. State St. 


How to Coordinate Newspaper 
Service with a Sales Campaign 


(Continued from page 287) 


are generally offered by newspapers. 
These forms are tangible, and can be 
used to real advantage by the adver- 
tiser who desires to merchandise his 
campaign properly. 

1. Letters to the trade. 

. Dealer broadsides. 

3. Trade aid sheets. 

4. Portfolios. 

5. Publicity. 

6. Surveys. 

7. Booking of windows. 

8. Personal calls. 

9. Special offers. 

a. Cooking schools. 
b. News racks. 

To get worthwhile results from 
these, the advertiser must work closely 
with the local representative, and as- 
sist him in supplying his newspaper 
with necessary materials. In addition 
to making the cooperation effective, 
aid from the advertiser relieves the 
publisher of added expense and labor. 
This should be the case. What the 
newspaper gives is just so much extra 
service for which it is not being paid. 

The publisher is primarily selling 
space, and not merchandising service, 
and offers this service only as a means 
to increasing the sales effect on the 
trade of the space already contracted 
for. In the long run, the advertiser 
is getting the full benefit, and not the 
publisher. 


Means of Assistance 


Hence, this fact should be remem- 
bered by the advertiser when he re- 
quests merchandising assistance from 
a newspaper. Here are a few sug- 
gested ways and means in which the 
advertiser can materially assist the 
newspaper in making forms of co- 
operation work to his advantage. 

Letters to the trade—This is one of 
the oldest forms of newspaper coopera- 
tion, offered by newspapers every- 
where. It consists of a letter on the 
newspaper stationery to the dealer tell- 
ing him a certain campaign will appear 
shortly. This letter is signed by the 
advertising manager of the newspaper. 
To insure that this letter will tell your 
own sales story on the campaign—you 
should apply the letter to the news- 
paper. 

This letter to the trade should go 
out prior to the campaign, and proof 
of the first advertisement should be 
attached in order that the dealer will 
recognize the campaign when it ap- 


pears. Copies of this letter should be 
supplied to your salesmen. They can 
use it as a talking point. It is addi- 
tional evidence for salesmen to use in 
backing their statements on the size 
and extent of the advertising campaign 
iri the dealer’s city. 

Some newspapers send this letter out 
free of charge. Others will charge 
for multigraphing, folding, stuffing 
and postage. 

Dealer broadsides—These are made 
up in the form of a newspaper page. 
One side carries the story of the cam- 
paign in large type. On the other 
side are reproductions of advertise- 
ments. Some newspapers have stand- 
ard broadsides, and only insert the 
name of the advertiser. However, 
when the newspaper does offer to send 
out a broadside, copy and dummy 
should be supplied by the advertiser. 
By doing this, you can get across to 
the dealer the full story of your cam- 
paign, as effectively as if you went to 
considerable expense and sent out a 
broadside yourself. 


Same Broadside for All 


When releasing a campaign to a 
list of newspapers in different cities, 
it will not be necessary to send sep- 
arate broadside copy and dummy to 
each. Simply have one paper make 
up one broadside and pull extra 
proofs. These extra proofs can be 
sent to other newspapers with instruc- 
tions to follow these proofs for copy 
and layout. 

If designed properly, this broadside 
can also.be used as a window paster 
by the dealer. Your salesmen can 
check the dealer to see that he uses 
it in his window. 

Trade aid sheets—These are minia- 
ture newspapers which many publish- 
ers mail each month to all wholesale 
and retail outlets in their territory. 
Spaces in these papers are reserved for 
advertisers. If his campaign is of suf- 
ficient size, the advertiser can secufe 
a page a month for the duration of 
his campaign. Copy and layout should 
be furnished regularly to the editor of 
these merchandising newspapers, for 
the proper presentation of your local 
advertising story. Attention should be 
given by the advertiser to this form of 
newspaper cooperation, for these mer- 
chandising papers are read diligently 
by the trade in the territory which they 
cover. 
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Telephone ‘Typewriter Service 
Speeds \/fodern Rusiness 
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NATIONAL CORPORATION, BOSTON 
New York Office 


E. A. PIERCE & COMPANY 
New York Office 


pow Z 
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S. K. F. INDUSTRIES, 
New York Office 


LONG png LUMBER COMPANY 


Tuis new method of inter-office communication— 
known as Telephone Typewriter Service—has the quick- 
ness of the telephone, the flexibility of conversation, 
the accuracy of the typewriter, the authority of the 
printed word, the permanency of print. 

Banks, newspapers, brokerage offices, factories, 
businesses of many kinds throughout the United 
States are using it for instant and widespread 


_ communication. 


A business leader in his office, for example, dic- 
‘ates the terms of a price change or some other 
important announcement. Seconds later, type- 


Long View, Washington, Office 


Telephone Typewriter Service is a Bell System service 
that typewrites by wire, reproducing typewritten 
and carbon copies of prices, reports, orders, 
contracts or business information of any kind in 
the distant units of any organization. Operating 
the keyboard sends the message to all machines 
connected with the service. Would your concern 
find added profits and efficiency in Telephone Type- 
writer Service or another of the Bell System's special 
services? Ask any local Bell Business Office for full 
information and you will find that your needs 
receive prompt attention. Why not call 
or write today? Bell Special Services 


Quick . . . Economical . . . Universal. 
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Why 
you will come back! 


You will find ease and comfort in its 
livable rooms; you will enjoy the tempt- 
ing food for which Tue Drake is famed. 
But even more will you appreciate 
being able to enjoy sunny rooms with 
a wide outlook over Lake Michigan, 
yet be within easy walking distance of 
the clanging, surging streets of Chicago’s 
Loop. Rates as low as five dollars a 
day single room with bath; six dollars 
double. Special discounts for extended 
stays. Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
Edition 10. 


Tue DRAKE is under the 

Blackstone management, 

the world’s standard in 
hotel service 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 


A NSO 


5 MARKETS 
IN TEXAS 


BEAUMONT 


Trade Territory 


FIFTH MARKET 
in Texas 


THIRD MARKET 


for Louisiana 


One sales manager said it 
was a gigantic work shop 
with the sky for the roof. 


No Texas or Louisiana list 
is complete without the 


—eaa~_ 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
AND 
THE BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 


Portfolios—The practice of making 
up portfolios for advertisers is not com- 
mon among newspapers. It is usually 
done only when a campaign is large 
and non-cancellable. As with other 
cooperation forms, the advertiser 
should supply the copy and layout for 
these portfolios. However, the bulk 
of the portfolio consists of reproduc- 
tions of advertisements for the cam- 
paign. The newspapers will have the 
mats for these advertisements. These 
newspaper portfolios are especially 
helpful to advertisers who are going in 
a market for the first time, because 
they will help to convince the dealer 
that planned advertising is non-can- 
cellable. This fact should be noted 
prominently in the portfolio, and sales- 
men should be instructed to emphasize 
it to the dealer. The trade has been 
fooled many times in the past by ad- 
vertisers who have shown very colorful 
portfolios of advertising which never 
materialized. However, a portfolio 
prepared by the newspaper will do 
much to dispel fears of cancelled ad- 
vertising. 


Handling Publicity 


Publicity—With a great many news- 
papers, publicity is a taboo subject. 
Publishers have a strict rule forbidding 
news items in columns to any adver- 
tiser or his products. However, there 
are other sheets which will gladly 
print recipes and even stories about 
advertised products on their special 
pages. As for example, women’s, 
radio or automobile pages. Before 
sending out any publicity in connec- 
tion with an advertising release, the 
advertiser should check with the local 
representative of the newspaper, and 
find out whether his publisher has a 
tule against cooperative publicity. If 
he has, this should be religiously heed- 
ed. When submitting publicity to 
newspapers, the stories should be 
newsy and not contain repeated puffs 
for your products. 

Surveys—These are very helpful to 
check up on an advertiser’s distribu- 
tion in a city where he has planned a 
campaign. Newspapers will cooperate 
to the hilt in this respect. Their rep- 
resentatives will interview wholesalers 
and retailers and report their findings 
in brief reports. These reports usually 
contain first-hand observations and are 
sufficiently comprehensive to disclose 
the desired information. To get the 
best results from these surveys, the 
advertiser should furnish the news- 
paper in advance with a practical ques- 
tionnaire, to be used as a guide by 
those making the survey. 

Booking of windows—Real results 
can be obtained from window booking 
service, offered by many newspapers. 


Prior to a campaign, a representative 
of the newspaper will call upon the 
local dealers and arrange for a display 
of the advertiser’s products. Often 
through a personal acquaintance, the 
newspaper representative is able to 
secure windows in certain stores which 
could not be obtained by the adver. 
tiser’s salesmen. In addition, this sery- 
ice saves the salesman’s time. It js 
especially helpful when a professional 
window dressing crew is used. Be- 
sides booking the windows, home 
newspapers will check work done by 
window dressers and give a detailed 
report to the advertiser. 


Help With Personal Calls 


Personal Calls—A representative of 
the newspaper will make personal calls 
on dealers, jobbers and chains to mer- 
chandise the advertising campaign. 
The newspaper representative may 
make his calls accompanied by the ad- 
vertiser’s salesman. As in the case of 
booking windows, the local influence 
of the newspaperman will help the 
salesman get an entry to certain buyers. 

Special Offers—More and more, 
newspapers are striving to offer the 
advertiser a form of cooperation which 
is distinctively different from that of- 
fered by other publishers. This is 
especially true in cities where the bid 
for the advertiser’s contract is keen. 
In Boston, for instance, one newspaper 
has devised the idea of giving the ad- 
vertiser a free showing for one week 
on his news racks. The space afforded 
is about the size of a car card. The 
advertisers are requested to furnish the 
newspapers with the car cards of pos- 
ters. This Boston newspaper has hun- 
dreds of these racks located all over 
the city. The majority of them are at 
busy corners where they are certain to 
catch the eye of the passer-by. This 
newspaper rack medium is very popu- 
Jar. 

Cooking schools presided over by 
the household editor is another popu- 
lar form of special cooperation. At 
these schools mention is made of the 
advertised product by the household 
editor in her addresses at the school 
sessions. The products are displayed 
and recipe booklets distributed. 
typical example of how popular these 


schools are is evidenced by the expet F 


ence of a morning newspaper in New 


York. The regular attendance at theif F 


school session is large enough to pac 
Carnegie Hall. 

Other unique but effective — 
cooperation are constantly being % 
fered to advertisers by the newspapers 
The progressive agency man, advert 
ing manager or sales manager W 0 
keeps in close touch with the = 
paper representatives will profit greatly: 
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Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 274) 


Domestic Commerce, is conducting a study 
of the present and potential use of cotton 
in the rubber tire industry. 

Occupational Distribution in Modern 
Men’s Wear Establishments. Department 
of Research, Nat. Assn. of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers. 

Types of Fashionable Cotton Fabrics, 
New York. A book of 35 swatches repre- 
senting types of cotton patterns, colors and 
textures chosen by a jury of style author- 
ities. (8 pp.). Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., 320 Broadway, New York. 

Production, Sales and Stock on Hand of 
Ensilage Machinery in the United States. 
An analysis of the trends of production 
and sales of ensilage cutters over three- 
year period of 1925-27 (12 pp.). (Free.) 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Govt. Print- 
ing Office. 

Survey of Traffic Congestion, by the 
American Department Stores Corp. 

The Analysis and Control of Returns. 
The second section of the report on the 
study of merchandise returns in depart- 
ment stores. Bureau of Business Research, 
Ohio State University. 

Industrial Traffic Management Survey. 
Transportation Div., Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Industrial Survey of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
A survey which presents an appraisal of 
the city’s resources, services and advan- 
tages from an industrial and commercial 
standpoint. (91 pp.). Fort Wayne Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Organization Research and Job Analysis 
as an Aid to Setting and Installing Stand- 
ards of Budgeting. (24 pp.) American 
Management Association, 20 Vesey St., 
New York. 


Other Studies in April 


Record Book of Business Statistics—Part 
3, Fuels, Automobiles and Rubber. (10 
cents.) Bureau of Census, Dept. of Com- 
merce (U. S. Daily). 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying and the Inven- 
tory Situation (32 pp.). Robert Morris 
Associates, Lansdowne, Pa. 

_The Retail Grocer’s Problem—distribu- 
tion cost studies No. 5 (10 cents). Dept. 
of Commerce. 

Circulation by Counties of Six Leading 
Women’s Magazines. McCall’s Magazine, 
New York. 

Price Study of 50 Trade-marked Grocery 
Products—Butter, cheese, condensed and 
evaporated milk; cotton goods, cotton 
small wares; gas and electric fixtures 
(lamps, lanterns and reflectors); machine 
tools; other metal-working machinery; op- 
tical goods; paints and varnishes, scales 
and balances ; tanning materials, dyestuffs, 
Sizes, etc.; window shades and fixtures: 
woolen goods and worsted goods. Journal 
of Commerce, New York. 

Survev on Use of Radio. Nat. Radio In- 
stitute, Washington, D. C. 

List of Recent Publications by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce included un- 
der the following’ general headings: Ag- 
nicultural Service, Civic Development, 
Commercial Organization, Domestic Dis- 
tribution, Finance, Foreign Commerce, 
Insurance, Trade Association and Trans- 
portation and Communication. 

Wholesaler’s Functions and Services. Eco- 
nomic Factors Affecting Wholesaling. 
Business Analyses. Credits, Sales, Terms 
and Collections. U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


BLUE—Mediterranean Blue! 
What Can It Do for Your Products? 


EARLY everyone has learned from books and songs and travelers that the Mediterranean Sea is 
N blue—a distinctive blue! Have they learned some distinctive thing about the —— of your 
- “ products? Pack your products in Maryland Royal Blue bottles and they will have at least one 
visible characteristic that will help the world to remember them. And because of the vividness of 
Maryland Royal Blue containers, your products will always stand out on display. Thus, they will be 
made easier to see, easier to remember—hence, easier to sell. 


_ In addition to blue glass, we manufacture green tint and flint ware of the highest quality. Our 
equipment is thoroughly modern and complete for making dependable glass containers in standard or 
special molds. Many — numbers are carried in stock. The dependability of our ware and service 
is attested by the fact that many of the best known products in America are packed in bottles made by us. 


Write today for samples and quotations 
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GREEN TINT 


MARYLAND GLASS 
CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


FLINT ROYAL BLUE 


New York Representative: 
277 BROADWAY 
New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
Paciric Coast GLAss 
San Francisco, Cal. 


_Royat Bruz + Green TINT; 


FLINT CONTAINERS € 


“WE 


ASTES IN BUSINESS: When Dr. Julius 

Klein of the Department of Commerce talks 

of eight or ten billions of dollars as the annual 
toll of waste in American business, he is undoubtedly 
contrasting fallible human practice with ideal standards 
in the conduct of affairs. But there has been no effective 
challenge of his estimate since he first made it public two 
or three years ago, in an effort to correct abuses abhorrent 
to the soul of efficiency; and only good can come of his 
repeated admonition if it shall have the effect of putting 
upon inquiry individual business men who are inclined to 
rail against their evil chance instead of examining their 
own responsibility for such misfortune as befalls them. 
Especially if heed is given to what Dr. Klein says about 
the need of finding out about the facts upon which hope 
of success is predicated. He enumerates as causes 
of waste: excessive expenditures in sales promotion with- 
out adequate information as to prospects in a given 
market; unwise credit methods; unfair grading practices 
of small trading minorities; disorderly marketing, par- 
ticularly of perishable goods; careless and injudicious 
procedure in the retail trade; high cost of unsystematic 
warehousing; extravagant delivery service; _ill-judged 
advertising, and unwise methods with regard to instal- 
ments, packing, handling, and transportation of merchan- 
dise. . . . Not all these factors are within control of the 
individual. But against most of them the careful mer- 
chant, if he will make use of the tools which research and 
experience have placed at his disposal, can put himself 
on guard. Above everything else his duty to himself is to 
know what he is doing, why he is doing it, and what 
definite prospects there are of a favorable issue. Going 
it blind or ill-informed is the chief general cause of failure 
or preventable loss. 
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HE FIGHT FOR CONSUMER DEMAND: 

Every now and again we hear of a growing 

resistance to nationally advertised goods. This 
“warning” used to come mainly from department stores 
resentful of manufacturers’ efforts to maintain resale 
prices; Lew Hahn, now in control of a chain of big 
stores, made it the subject of much that he said when 
he was spokesman of the National Retail Association. 
The small-unit chains took it up when they were reproached 
for selling their own stuff under cover of well-known 
brands put out as loss leaders. It is natural, therefore, 
that the theme should have bobbed up again at the recent 
Washington round-table conference on distribution, but 
somewhat surprising to find it discussed as a new develop- 
ment. In this instance J. Frank Grimes, president of the 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance, raised the point that the 


individual store is now struggling with the problem of 
making any profit out of advertised goods, while E. C. 
Sams, president of J. C. Penney Company, contented 
himself with reiterating that his company believes in sell- 
ing merchandise rather than brands. The root of 
the matter lies in the emphasis now rightly put on the 
consumer. As long as the manufacturer used his adver- 
tising chiefly as a means of getting his products into the 
hands of the jobbers and dealers, he was encouraged to 
spend his money lavishly on sales promotion. Change 
of attitude began with concentration of his interest in 
the dealers’ customers, leading to various devices for 
setting up retail outlets of his own. In effect we 
are witnessing a struggle between the old order and the 
new for the dollar that comes out of the private purse. 
The manufacturer, whether he sells direct to the consumer 
or through the trade, is secure as long as he can keep 
alive a popular preference for what he makes. The 
dealer, whether he has one outlet or many outlets, must 
stock what his customer asks for, regardless of what he 
may prefer to sell. 


eS es 


ECONSIDERING MODERNISM: — There is 

evidence of a wholesome reaction against so-called 

modernism in style and design of manufactured 
goods which violate canons of good taste and disregard 
utility. Outcropping of this feeling was the feature of a 
recent meeting of the American Management Association. 
Clayton E. Gibbs, fashion director of Tobey, Inc., declared 
that unsuccessful experiments in modernism by furniture 
manufacturers and dealers had cost millions of dollars, 
and similar views were expressed by representatives of 
other important industries. . . . The craze for the bizarre 
in color and form has run the course of many fads, going 
to extremes under the spur of an illusion that, because it 
pays to follow fashion, everything which is unusual is 
likely to gain vogue with a public eager for, distinction 
in whatever it buys. Superficial indications, nearly always 
misleading, have been mistaken for definite trends with 
disastrous results in many cases. Substance has been 
sacrificed to appearance in not a few lines, while in others 
sight has been lost of all sense of appropriateness in the 
general scheme of things. How far this tendency has 
gone is shown by a department store man’s prediction 
that the time is coming when the big stores will have the 
courage to stock only those items which are in good taste, 
The implication that most of these stores now deal in 
goods which their managers regard as outside the pale of 
sound standards of propriety probably goes too far, but sts 
significance will not escape attention of manufacturers and 
buyers who know something of the psychology of mob 
caprice and realize the abiding value of beauty and use- 
fulness in determining majority preferences. In the long 
run most people like best the articles that give them the 
greatest amount of service and pleasure and do 
not stick to adventures in buying which fail to ®® 
yield them enduring satisfaction. 
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The Shipping Board Lines 
listed here, comprising a fleet of 256 ves- 
sels, afford complete shipping facilities be- 
tween Atlantic Coast and Gulf ports and 
ports in every part of the world. 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to French Atlantic ports 


*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlantic ports to ports in Northern Brazil 


*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
39 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic Ports to Holland and Belgium 


DIXIE UK LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Passenger and freight services to United Kingdom 


*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
11 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Orient, India 
and Australia 
Periodically this line conducts an around-the- 
world service via the Suez Canal 


DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to Mediterranean ports 


GULF BRAZIL RIVER PLATE LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to east coast of South America 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EUROPEAN LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to French and Belgian ports 


YANKEE LINE 
110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
North Atlantic ports to German ports 


GULF WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 

Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Portuguese, 

Spanish, and North African ports (west of Bizerta) 


MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile and Eastern Gulf ports to United 
Kingdom and continental European ports 


AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
917 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to Orient and Dutch E. I. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
_ 33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. and S. Atl. ports to Brazil and River Plate 
ports, east coast of S. America 


ORIOLE LINES 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
North Atlantic ports to west coast of 
United Kingdom and Irish ports 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
925 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans and Texas ports to German 
and Holland ports 


TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Galveston, Tex. 
Texas ports to Mediterranean ports 


TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Galveston, Texas 
Texas ports to United Kingdom ports 


TEXAS STAR LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
Texas ports to French and Belgian ports 

UNITED STATES LINES 

45 Broadway, New York City 

. assenger, mail, freight service to 
ngland, Ireland, France and Germany 


* ‘ 
Accommodations available for a limited 


number of passengers on these lines, 


Rocer Basson says: 


“Ship Under the American Flag - 
Our Merchant Marine is Worthy 


of Your 


HE last decade has witnessed 

another amazing example of 
American business genius. It has 
seen the development during recent 
years of a complete new American 
Merchant Marine of over 400 mod- 
ern, well-equipped. well-manned 
freight vessels, sailing on regular 
schedule to all parts of the world. 
These are the ships contained in 
the 20 lines operated for the United 
States Shipping Board and the 17 
lines developed by the Shipping 
Board but now under private 
ownership. 


This new Merchant Marine has 
contributed greatly to our national 
prosperity. It has been of inestim- 
able value in the post-war expan- 
sion of our industries. It has en- 
abled hundreds of manufacturers 
to extend the field of 
their activities. And, 
today, it offers Amer- 
ican business an un- 
precedented oppor- 


ae 
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UNITED STATES 


mo > 


SHIPPING BOARD 


Support” 


tunity to develop foreign markets 
and sources of raw materials. 


An especially helpful item of ser- 
vice rendered by Shipping Board 
Lines is the counsel of the expe- 
rienced operators of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation. These experts 
will be glad to give you advice that 
will prove of value in opening up 
new trade channels, as well as in 
developing your present markets. 


In addition to freight services, 
the Shipping Board Fleet contains 
the fast passenger vessels of the 
United States Lines. Led by the 
S. S. “Leviathan,” world’s largest 
ship, these vessels offer exceptional 
accommodationsto European ports. 
The American Merchant Line’s 
vessels, sailing weekly from New 
York, offer comfortable passage to 
London at rates that are remark- 
ably reasonable. 


Write for complete 
information on either 
freight or passenger 
services. 


MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
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Among the teaders of the Big Advertising Mediums 


Total Advertising in Agate Lines for Year 1928 


Raltimore Sun . M. t & s. . . 32,928.590 
Chivago Tribum +. Mas. 30.874.755 
tmygroit News - Kas 30,726,436 
New York Times M.& S. 30,64 1.930 
Kansas City Star-Times ME. aS. 


tom Star han 
Phitadetphin Public Leder MOR. & NS < e  26,625,079 
San Diego Unkm-Tribune MR aK . 2. -26.545.165 
andar te Courtcr-dournal-Times M. &. @M%....... 26,320,812 
Hirmingham News and Age-Herald.. ..M. BL & &.,..... 25,832,919 
Providence dournal-Hulteth - MM. BE @ ®.. 0... 34,068,639 
Hattimere Sun... - ; ce Re Bee. 4,807,156 
Vittsburgh Press ++. H&B... 24,4101.053 
New York World... ere fy Ty on 24.079.350 
‘Times ey ee 5 
oo lle EBB... 6... 20,008,120 


orecese 2 B82,753 


20,529,078 
aS. . 20,178,646 
exram-'  & Ss. 20,157,485 
New Vork Heraki-Tribune... ...........3 le Meee 19.639,113% 
Vhiladciphia Ualletin ..........- ce 
Oklahonan-Times fee euweeee 
Dex Moines Reginter-Tribune. ... oe . 
New Orleans Times-Picayane .. a s. ys 
Vhiladeiphia Inquirer ....... «on S. x GOO 
Milwaukee Journal ....... _ & IHBSN HOS ode 
Nrooklyn Fagle ......... — oe ae 1K.S87 485 oer i 
Akron leacon-dournal - eee 18.3410 wy 
Oakland Tribune ....... a HN .. 5 18,200,500 Wy § 
PRORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT ....M. 7 KZ vy 4 
Hirmingham News ....... 0.666. eee ee 


n. 17,503.716 
FROM THE SAN DIEGO UNION AND TRIBUNE REPORT SE: 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


eeeeee 


CHAS. H. EODV C 


O. HI 
maT REDRESENTATIVES § (P@Orded, Ill.) — sew Work Boston 


Covers ¢ out of S Homes 


Can You be Satisfied With les? 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


52 charts, diagrams, sample letters and questionnaires are given to show 
how market research work has been done by others, and to give the reader 
a plan of campaign for a survey of his own. This book will be particu. 
larly valuable to any sales executive who feels that his sales volume has 
not reached full potentialities; it shows how and where to get the needed 
facts, how to analyze them, how to use them profitably. 340 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $4.00 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE New York City 


Leaders Debate Mass 
Merchandising 
(Continued from page 300) 

tion from the floor on whether 
nationally advertised brands are fe. 
ceiving more, or less, recognition in 
chain than in independent stores, say- 
ing he believed mass distributors ate 
tending toward advertised goods, ex. 
cept when the quality of bulk goods 
is better. “Our former policy,” he 
added, ‘‘was to sell our own brands: 
but we found the practice created dis. 
trust. The people thought we used 
our own trade-mark to get extra profit 
out of the goods.”’ 

Mr. Grimes, called on to answer 
the same question, said in his field 
many nationally advertised goods had 
been and were being sold at cut prices 
merely to attract attention, and that 
prices had been established which 
squeezed out all profits. “Naturally,” 
he explained, “this condition creates 
resistance to goods of the kind. How. 
ever, if a nationally advertised line or 
item is merchandised in a manner 
which gives our retailers cost and a 
little profit, we handle it.” 


States Penney Policy 


E. C. Sams, president of the J. C. 
Penney Company, said the policy of 
his company was very definite. “As 
fast as we can,” he added, “and as 
far, we are getting away from adver- 
tised brands. We are selling mer- 
chandise and not brands of any 
manufacturers.” 


May 


E. M. West, of Dodd & West, New 


York, again analyzed the figures of 
the distribution census applying 0 
chain and other stores and emphasized 
the problem created by the large per- 
centage of small and __ inefficient 
dealers. He said the work of the. 
G. A. in educating capable and quali 


fied retailers was tending as strongly 
to put the ineffective retailers out of | Th 


business as the competition of thet 


chains. 

“Every one of you,” he declared, 
“if you are engaged in distribution, § 
will find a similar problem in yout 
own industry. It seems incredible that 
you would allow such losses to com 


tinue as are being revealed by the 


Louisville Grocery Survey. The con-§ 


dition demands prompt attention, andh 
I know of nothing else promisingy 


greater savings than improvement ® 
distribution.” 


——— 


Creaver Joins Jones 


J. C. Creaver has been appointed gene 


i | Servi ce 
manager of the Direct Mail Service 0 the 


John Price Jones Corporation, New Yor i 


Until recently he was head of his ow? at 
vertising agency. 
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* SPARKLING », 


That is the story this Photograph tells 


FOR Photographs do sparkle! To even prosaic products they 
lend new beauty and allure. Photographs mingle romance and 
reality; present your wares exactly as they are; yet with a 
captivating charm that leads to bigger, quicker sales. Photo- 
graphs are not discounted as the fanciful dream of an artist. 
They tell your story as an unprejudiced eye witness. 


HOLOGRAPH 


@x. CJell the Jruth 


9 
"ion or 


To have faith 
in Photography 
Send for this book- 
let on ‘‘How to Use 
Photographs in 
Your Business’”’. 
Photographers As- 
sociation of Amer- 
ica, 2258 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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600,000 Women 
Y. W.C. A. Members 


are now planning 


Vacation Tours 


and will need 


Vacation Supplies 


Have you anything to interest 
women who spend from one 
month to ten weeks’ vacation 
with pay? 


Write for plan of services of the 
Advertising Department of 


The Womans Press 


The official national magazine of 
the Young Women’s Christian 
Association which reaches all the 
executives of the organization. 


Address: 
CLARA JANOUCH 
Advertising Manager, 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


AL 


A 110% 
Automobile Market 


CAREFUL investigation discloses the 
fact that each 100 Rotarians own 110 
automobiles; approximately 150,000 cars 
owned and operated by 135,000 Rotarians. 
There is an easy and inexpensive way to 
reach this entire group of “hundred-and-ten- 
percenters,”” because every member of the 
group is an interested reader of The Rotarian. 
It is doubtful whether anywhere in the 
United States there is another single group 
of men, reached by a single publication, 
that offers you a market so waste-free aid 
profitable. 
You may have two-color inside 
pages or four-color process 
covers at very reasonable extra 


cost. We shall be glad to 
give you complete information. 


ROTARIAN 


Chicago Evening Post Bldg., Chicago 
— The Magazine of Service — 
Wells W. Constantine J. K. Evans & Associates 
16th St. 


7 W. Western Pacific Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Califernia 
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Advertising Program 


(Continued from page 291) 


When we say, for instance, in our 
contractor's equipment advertising, 
“Wherever installed in road-building 
equipment, Hyatt Roller Bearings can 
be permanently depended upon to 
contribute their full share toward un- 
interrupted progress on every job,” 
we are appealing definitely to the road 
contractor. One of his greatest wor- 
ries, we happen to know, is the pos- 
sibility of delays from breakdowns or 
other causes. He is going to recog- 
nize that appeal as ringing true, or he 
is going to decide it doesn’t, and 
that we don’t know what we are talk- 
ing about! 

Another piece of Hyatt copy, pre- 
pared for the textile field on loom 
application, reads: ‘The driving 
clutch on a_ friction-bearing loom 
usually slips slightly, causing the loss 
of a few picks per minute. Hyatt 
bearings eliminate this slippage, more 
picks result, and the quality of cloth 
improved.” This material is not born 
in a four-walled room in advertising 
row, but comes from the places where 
cloth is woven, via our salesmen. 


Reaching the Farmer 


In the farm field, too, we employ 
class papers going to large users of 
power farming equipment and imple- 
ment dealers. To tie in our adver- 
tising to farmers (through the me- 
chanical farm press, the general 
periodical advertising, and our general 
mail advertising) we have devised a 
trade-mark in the form of a decal- 
comania transfer, which manufac- 
turers apply to implements equipped 
with Hyatt bearings. Its design sug- 
gests a cross-section of a roller bearing 
and carries the message, ‘Equipped 
with Hyatt Roller Bearings.” 

The automotive field, although 
smallest in point of customers, due to 
the few builders, is our largest in 
volume of sales. Nearly every impor- 
tant manufacturer of cars, trucks and 
buses employs Hyatts somewhere in 
their product. We advertise extensive- 
ly in the automotive trade press. As 
Hyatt Quiet Roller Bearings are an 
important component part of the car, 
truck or bus, we have special messages 
to carry to dealers, and a prestige to 
maintain built up since inception of 
the industry, when Hyatts were in- 
stalled in the first cars sold nearly 
thirty years ago. 

Our advertising is carried one step 
further in definiteness in the direct- 


mail program. Here the division into 
industrial fields serving for trade. 
paper advertising is broken down into 
still further prescribed classifications, 
and campaigns are prepared which 
employ reproductions of actual bear. 
ing designs, diagrams and language 
which, in some instances, would be 
understood only by industrialists or 
engineers in a particular field. Mail 
advertising is also used for the same 
purpose as general-publication adver- 
tising for reaching into the cracks and 
crannies other forms of advertising 
have missed. We frequently send te- 
productions of Saturday Evening Post 
advertisements, adapted as mailing 
pieces, to a general mailing list. And 
every month or so we mail to this 
general list, likewise, “The Hyatt 
Rollergravure,”’ a tabloid house organ 
in rotogravure containing pictures of 
interesting and picturesque employ- 
ment of various kinds of machinery 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

There is no other product which is 
advertised and sold just like Hyatt 
Roller Bearings, unless it be another 
anti-friction bearing itself. So it can 
be seen how necessary it is on a “built- 
in” product like ours to “engineer” it 
from an advertising standpoint, just 
as we “engineer” it from an applica- 
tion or sales standpoint. 


U. S. Starts Campaign 
Against Doubtful Copy 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
just taken action against some 300 ad- 
vertisers and the publishers carrying 
the advertisements, in probably the 
most sweeping campaign yet launched 
to protect the gullible public. 

Most of the advertisements in qués- 
tion were devoted to patent medi- 
cines for incurable diseases, anti-fat 
remedies, hair-restorers, obscene ad- 
vertisements based on ‘‘sex-appeal, 
medicines and appliances on sexual 
subjects, toilet preparations promising 
impossible improvement in personal 
appearance, puzzle advertisements that 
offer valuable “bait,” advertisements 
soliciting manuscripts and articles 0 
which a patent may be obtained. 
schools that hold out false promise 
as to courses and employment upon 
completion, and similar schemes. _ 
Although directed also at advertisers, 
the commission’s campaign is aimee 
primarily at publishers. 
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Cooperation as a Substitute 


for Mergers 


(Continued from page 282) 


the Owens Bottle Company ever since 
1901, in addition to the Hartford Em- 
pire process under which it is also 
licensed. Owens and Illinois were 
consolidated in recent months under 
the name of the Owens-Illinois Com- 
any. 

The Borin-Vivitone Corporation is 
the largest manufacturer in the United 
States of decorative art products. Not 
long ago it acquired a license from 
the Aquatone Corporation for the use 
of the latter's engraving process. E. 
W. Bliss & Company some time ago 
made arrangements to manufacture the 
Jupiter airplane engine under license 
from the Bristol Aeroplane Company 
of England. 

The practice of licensing com- 
petitors to use patents prevails ex- 
tensively throughout the electrical 
industry. And, of course, it is gen- 
erally known that the radio business 
operates practically altogether under 
patents that are placed in RCA con- 
trol. Hazeltine and certain other 
patents are also extensively used. 


Weakness of Licensing 


An interesting example of licensing 
is that of the Pointex heel. When the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Company bought 
Onyx Hosiery, Inc., in December, 
1926, it thus acquired the Landen- 
berger patent on pointed heels. 
Gotham has been licensing the right 
to use this patent until at the present 
time there are approximately fifty 
hosiety manufacturers making Pointex 


stockings. 
Gotham’s experience with this 
licensing system of marketing a 


patented product furnishes us with a 
vivid example of the weaknesses in 
this particular scheme. Ever since 
Gotham has acquired this patent the 
company has been involved in a series 
of litigations that have kept the 
Pointex trade in a constant turmoil 
of uncertainty. Both licensed manu- 
facturers and retailers have been held 
up in the air. Consequently they have 
not sold the quantity of Pointex that 
they otherwise would. 

The royalty charge on Pointex 
stockings is seventy-five cents on in- 
stains and twenty-five cents on sec- 
onds. Of course, Gotham, the owner 


of this patent, and Julius Kayser & 
Company, in whose employ Gustave 
Landenberger developed the Pointex 
“ture, are not subject to royalty costs. 

's gives them a decided competitive 


advantage in the market over 
licensees. Consequently the Pointex 
sales of licensees is slowed up con- 
siderably. 

It would seem from Gotham’s ex- 
perience that cross-licensing does not 
necessarily prevent the litigation 


which seems to follow in the wake of 


the granting of any important patent 
nowadays. Many patent authorities 


believe that nothing short of patent 


pooling in an industry will stop litiga- 
tion. They contend that it is better 
for an industry to interchange its 
patents than to suffer the stifling con- 
sequences of bitter and costly law- 
suits. 

There are cases where large indus- 
tries have been brought to a standstill 
by patent controversies. The units in 
the business became so busy fighting 
about patents that they forget the more 
important job of selling their produc- 
tion. The farm machinery industry is 
an example in point. Nearly forty 
yearsago the industry found itself 
stalemated. Farmers and dealers were 
complaining that the manufacturers 
were making no improvements in 
machinery. The manufacturers were 
afraid to make improvements because 
if they did their patents would be 
infringed by their competitors. Thus 
the business marked time. Finally a 
group of bankers got the manufac- 
turers together and after a series of 
highly amusing experiences succeeded 
in getting the industry to agree not 
to disagree. The farm machinery in- 
dustry has made its greatest advance- 
ment since that day. 

(The conclusion to this article will 
appear in next week’s issue.) 


Strong and Swartz Join 
Better Business Bureau 


Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, and H. R. 
Swartz, president of R. Hoe & Com- 
pany, New York, printing press manu- 
facturers, were elected directors of 
the National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., at the annual meeting in New 
York, last Tuesday. 

In his annual report, Edward T. Hall, 
president of the Bureau, said that 
during the year the bureau received 
nearly 14,000 requests for information 
on all types of companies, merchan- 
dise and securities, from individuals 
and companies in various sections of 
the country, and in every walk of life. 
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GARAGE Z SERVICE 


Drug Salesmen 


Wanted 


One of our important clients requires the 
services ot three men experienced in the 
national drug or toilet preparation sales 
field. Must be free to travel, and have 
broad acquaintance among service jobbers 
and drug chain executives. Our client is 
a company with twenty-five years of wi- 
broken international prestige behind it, and 
desires for these sales vacancies men ahove 
30 who are clean-cut, aggressive, and 
capable. It is expected that the men se- 
lected will be permanent additions to the 
staft. 

Reply by letter only, stating complete ex- 
perience, age, date available and accurate 
estimate of what salary you will desire at 
the start. 


Wales Advertising 
Company 
Attention AS. 

230 Park Ave. New York City 


Business men tell us 
the new Portfolio of 


Attention Compelling 
Letterheads is really 
surprising. They say 


it gives them more ideas on letterhead 
effectiveness than they ever thought 
could be packed into a single mailing 
piece. It includes full-size samples of 
colorful, friendly letterheads we’ve 
created for the exclusive use of our cus- 
tomers. 

This Portfolio is sent FREE to inter- 
ested executives. Request yours today, 
addressing the office nearest you. 


Monroe Letterhead Corporation 


1008 Green St. 165 N. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohie 
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CHARLES BOoNI, New York, publisher (the 
Paper Book, a new venture in the monthly 
book club field) to Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn, Inc., there. 


KIRKMAN & SON, Brooklyn, soap products, 
to Ewing, Jones & Higgins, Inc., New York 
City and Philadelphia. 


CENTRAL AIRPORTS, INC., Philadelphia, to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., there. 


U. S. Rapio & TELEVISION COMPANY, 
Chicago, Radiotrope, and Apex line, to 
Vanderhoof & Company, of that city. 
Magazines, newspapers and trade papers. 


GerorGE R. GIBSON CoMPANY, New York 
City, Red Cross tooth brushes, to Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., there. 
Rotogravure. 


ANDREW MCLEAN ComPANy, New York, 
drapery fabrics, luncheon cloths and oil 
cloths, to Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., there. 


BEACON O1L COMPANY, INC., Boston, mo- 
tor oil, newspaper advertising to Street & 
Finney, New York City. New England 
and New York State, including metro- 
politan district, newspapers. 


PINE TREE PRopuCTsS COMPANY, Newport, 
New Hampshire, Billy B. Van’s pine tree 
soap, to Kenyon Company, Boston. 


KANT-RusT PRoDUCTS CORPORATION, Rah- 
way, New Jersey, to Cleveland & Shaw, 
Inc., of New York City. 


WILLIAM WIsE & SON, INc., Brooklyn, 
jewelers, to W. I. Tracy, Inc., of New 
York City. 


TAYLOR CAP MANUFACTURERS, Cincinnati, 
Taylor rainproof caps and hats, to the 
Marx-Flarsheim Company, New York City. 


Curtiss CANDY COMPANY, Chicago, (radio 
account) to Buckeridge, Costello & Cook, 
Inc., Detroit. 


House Organs Cost 2,500 
Firms $15,000,000 a Year 


More than $15,000,000 annually is 
spent by 2,500 concerns on house or- 
gans having a combined circulation of 
100,000,000, a preliminary study of 
the house organ field reveals. 

The survey is being made by the Car 
Card, of the Barron G. Collier, Inc. 
Questionnaires have been sent to edi- 
tors of internal and external company 
publications in the United States and 
Canada, the purpose being to gather 
and disseminate detailed information 
on this comparatively little-known 
field of promotion. 

About 300 replies have been received 
at this time and are in the process 
of analysis. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE—Eastern 
or Middle Western concerns desiring San Francisco 
representative will be interested to learn that a 
man, 30, married, Eastern University graduate in 
business administration, well-trained in sales, ad- 
vertising, merchandising and management, is avail- 
able at once. Only established, substantial and 
fundamentally important business considered. For 
complete information address Box 311, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lextington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS ATTENTION—Can you use 
the services of a young, forceful salesman with real 
creative experience? It so your response to this 
message is earnestly solicited. Prefer middle west 
territory. Would like to become affiliated with 
large organization where there is always room at 
the top for those capable of going that far. Ad- 
dress Box 308, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE—A large East- 
ern Food Company, serving the retail trade, desires 
the services of a man capable of taking charge ot 
Sales Promotion and Follow-up Department. Please 
give age and full particulars. Box No. 310, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N.Y; 


SALES RESEARCH EXECUTIVE—A large Eastern 
Food Company, serving the retail trade, desires the 
services of a man qualified to take charge of Sales 
Research Department. Please give age and tull 
particulars, Box No. 309, SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. ; 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
me confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine. 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
ae C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 
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Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as our 
supply is frequently exhausted a 
week after date of issue. 
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Walk right 


The 1929 edition of 
“The Oregonian 
Market” is now 
ready for mailing. 
Write for your copy 
and get the true 
picture of this 
rich, new market. 


Nationally Represented 
by 

VERREE & CONKLIN, 
INC. 


NEW YORK 
285 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 

333 N. Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT 

321 Lafayette Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Vonadnock Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
egacificNorth,, 
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Portland 


OREGON 
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use The Oregonian and 


walk right into this rich market 


|b OREGON AND SOUTHERN WASHINGTON a million and a 
quarter people form an alert audience for your advertis- 
ing and selling message. These people are prosperous — able 
to buy what you have to sell. In per capita wealth they rep- 
resent the fifth richest section in the United States. 

...If you want sales in this rich Northwest market, The 
Oregonian will help you do a thorough, economical, satis- 
factory job... Thorough because The Oregonian has the largest 


circulation of any Northwest newspaper... Economical because 


The Oregonian has a lower milline rate than any Pacific Coast 
newspaper... Satisfactory because The Oregonian is in its 79th 
year of progressive service and has a wide reader preference 
over the three other Portland newspapers. 

The Morning Oregenian continues to be your first and best 


advertising buy in the prosperous Pacific Northwest. 


Che Oresomian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
CIRCULATION: OVER 109,000 DAILY; OVER 172,000 SUNDAY 


“C4T’S with the fellows who 
write advertisements be- 
fore they’ve mastered the 
art of writing anything that 
I quarrel.” 


S. K. Wilson, Copy Chief, THE ERICKSON CO. 
Ine PRINTERS’ INK, Sept. 27, 1928 
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Edited from 


TULSA, OKLA. 
World Building 


CHICAGO 
35 East Wacker Drive 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
West Building 
Published from 


CLEVELAND 
1213 W. Third St. 
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fellows who write” 
IME was when an acceptable business paper 
could be written by men who knew how to 
write but had little or no technical understand- 
ing of their subjects OR by men who knew the 
technicalities from A to Izzard but had no art 
or ability in putting their thoughts on paper. 


Today—to win and hold the unflagging inter- 
est of the busy executives of an industry such as 
the Oil Industry, a paper must be written by men 
who Know Oil and also Know How to Write. 


The editors of National Petroleum News, first and 
foremost, are able oil men, but—as you will see if you 
examine a copy of the paper—they are also able writers 
who can transfer to paper absorbingly interesting word 
pictures of the Oil Industry. 


INTEREST INSURES READER-INTEREST 
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